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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
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It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the “SPECTATOR ” 
SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS, the outside pages of which 
will be devoted to Advertisements. The Twenty-first of these Supplements 
will be issued with the ‘‘ Spectator” of Saturday, February 5th; and 
Advertisements for it should reach the Publishing Office not later than 
noon on the Wednesday preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—=————— 
HE belief in a great war in spring has perceptibly increased 
all the week, and has begun at last to affect the calculations 
of financiers. A fall has taken place on the Bourse at Vienna, 
where the Government, moved by the debates on the German 
Army Bill, is making preparations with something of haste and 
alarm, The garrison of Metz has been officially warned that 
the instant the order for mobilisation has been issued, the wives 
and children of officers must be sent back to Germany, and has 
received directions, planned with German forethought, as to the 
routes to be adopted. London, it is asserted, has been swept bare 
of tinned meats by a sudden German demand, and the French 
have been buying immense quantities of boards, with which 
to hut increased garrisons along the frontier. At Rome, no one 
pretends to believe in peace; aud in Brussels, all the arrange- 
ments are being made for the mobilisation of the Belgian Army. 
All these statements may point only.to defensive preparations 
rendered necessary by the situation; but the importance 
attached to them shows a growing uneasiness in the public 
mind, which, again, intensifies the “ tension ” so often preceding 
great events. On the other hand, it does not often happen, just 
before a great war, that everybody is so wideawake. 








Parliament meets next Thursday, and rumours are already 
floating about as to the business which will be placed before 
it. In reality, probably nothing will be talked of but Ireland— 
how can you discuss patiently with a grain of sand in your 
eye?—but the Government, it is believed, will propose a 
strong reform of Procedure, a Bill to facilitate the re- 
Pression of crime in Ireland, a Bill for the better govern- 
ment of counties, a Bill for facilitating the transfer of 
land, and a Bill for revising railway rates, with the object, 
we presume, of suppressing unfair preferences. These are 
all healthy and useful measures; but how many of them 
Will be so much as discussed? It is useless to prophesy about 
a Session, which always takes its own way; but if the Govern- 
ment really reforms Procedure, and so sets the House of 
Commons free, and prohibits boycotting, it will have done all 
that is imperatively necessary, and more than we expect. As 
things now stand, Governments propose and Mr. Parnell dis- 
Poses; and until the Closure is carried in its most drastic and 
easily applied form,-there will be no change in that. 





There are signs that the end of the lean years is at last at 
hand. Not only is the revenue improving in every branch 
except the Excise, but the railways are declaring better divi- 
dends, and the banks report that their earnings rapidly increased 
during the half-year. The prices of iron, steel, wool, and cotton 
are going up, and even the wretched farmers are receiving prices 
at which wheat can be grown without actual loss. There is still 
no rise in copper, lead, or tin, and coalowners are threaten- 
ing reductions of wages; but the general belief of experi- 
enced men is that the tide is turning at last. It is time, 
for the depression has been the longest upon record, having 
lasted ten years. During the whole period, however, it has 
been marked by many circumstances of mitigation. The taxes 
have not pressed perceptibly ; bread has been abnormally cheap; 
wages have declined less than the fall in provisions, and the 
suffering has not fallen on the body of the people. The Haves 
have borne the brunt, instead of the Have-nots, and there has 
been more discomfort, grumbling, and panic than acute misery. 
If peace is only preserved, there may be a year or two of con- 
solation for producers, and even for the trades, like hatters, 
coachbuilders, booksellers, and job-masters, which are ruined 
by “depression ” among the well-to-do. 


The German Emperor, it is stated on good authority, was 
violently excited by the refusal of the Reichstag to pass the 
Septennate Bill, regarding their conduct as a direct defiance of 
his authority, and almost an insult to himself. He is said to 
have expressed these sentiments to a deputation of the Prus- 
sian Landtag very strongly, and he does not conceal them 
in a public reply to the Prussian Upper House, who had sent 
him an address of condolence. He says:—“‘I thank you 
with all my heart for the sentiments which you express 
to me on behalf of the Upper House in the address just 
read. They have not surprised me, as the loyal patriotism 
of the Upper House is well known to me. I should have 
thought that after the Reichstag had been furnished with 
a statement of public needs, more detailed than usual, 
but which I felt bound under the circumstances to afford, 
I might reckon upon approval by the Reichstag. What 
happened, however, compelled me publicly and promptly to 
declare my position in the question. Let us hope, however, that 
matters will improve. I thank you from the bottom of my soul; 
the step you have taken has gladdened my heart.” It is very 
difficult for Kings not to think that their opinion must be final, 
and victory and old age have combined to make the Emperor 
William confident in his own judgment. All the same, the 
Reichstag have refused nothing. All they have asked is that 
the Military Bill should be limited to three years. 


Mr. Goschen made a great speech on Tuesday night in Hen- 
gler’s Circus, Liverpool, as candidate for the Exchange Division 
of that great constituency. The chair was taken by Mr. For- 
wood, M.P., and Mr. Goschen received a very imposing recep- 
tion. He declared that he had come there to win a seat for 
the Union, and twitted the Gladstonians with having hoisted the 
white-flag and asked for a parley just on the eve of the joining 
of the battle,—not quite justly, we think, for was it not 
Mr. Chamberlain who asked for the parley in his speech 
at Birmingham, and was not the Conference a reply to 
that speech ? He then remarked that when the Irish people were 
showing signs of returning to the counsels of soberness, the 
National League determined to stir them up by propounding the 
“ Plan of Campaign,” and from that time, of course, the diffi- 
culty of governing Ireland had rapidly increased. The “ Plan 
of Campaign” was so immoral in itself that it had not been 
accepted by Mr. Parnell, though it had been passed over in 
silence by English politicians who ought to have protested 
against it. It was the wish of the Government to maintain the 
law in Ireland, not because it would gratify “ the truculence of 
a governing race,” but because they believed that Ireland could 
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never be prosperous till the law was reverenced and obeyed. 
If the Goverment were allowed to go forward in a wise legisla- 
tion for Ireland, they would attempt to deal with the causes of 
the gigantic failure of the Land Act of 1881, and to stimulate all 
promising industries in that country. Without the supremacy 
of law, Ireland could never be happy. A despotic and spas- 
modie sentimentalism would not benefit her, even if the 
anarchic doctrine which underlay it were administered in the 
honey of “sentimental gush.” Doctors now are accustomed to 
try the temperature of their patients by putting a little ther- 
mometer under their tongues; but Mr. Goschen did not think 
that that practice could measure the true warmth of political 
sentiment. It was not by the temperature of the political tongue 
that you could measure the warmth of the political heart. 


Mr. Goschen postponed till another occasion what he had to 
say on the subject of reforms in our great Spending Departments, 
but he deprecated the shortsightedness of economists who, having 
decided that it was a national duty to achieve certain ends, then 
grudged the money necessary to secure those ends. If you pay 
for great guns, and then grudge the money for the shot and 
shell which alone could render these guns useful, you are not a 
true economist, but fall between two stools. When Englishmen 
complain of the weight of taxation required for the support 
of the Army and Navy, they should at least remember that they 
are free from that burden of popular conscription which presses 
so heavily on the resources of all Continental nations. Though 
Mr. Goschen wished England to be ready, England is labouring 
for peace hand-in-hand with the German Chancellor, and the 
Government had never shown the inclination imputed to them to 
hazard war for the sake of a particular dynasty in Bulgaria, ora 
particular Prince. Frequent as are the changes of Government 
in this country, Mr. Goschen denied that the foreign policy of 
the country was thereby paralysed, for successive Governments 
fulfil each other’s engagements even better than some of the 
Continental Governments which do not change fulfil their own. 
Lord Rosebery had faithfully carried out the policy of Lord 
Salisbury, and Lord Iddesleigh, again, had faithfully redeemed 
the pledges of Lord Rosebery. Mr. Goschen’s whole speech 
was strong. It was a tonic administered to a shaken and 


vacillating public mind. 


The remains of Lord Iddesleigh were interred in the grave- 
yard of Upton Pyne, in Devonshire, near his country-seat, 
“ Pynas,” in the presence of a great assembly, on Tuesday; and 
a memorial service in Westminster Abbey was held on the same 
day. The attendance in both places showed how deep was the 
respect, and how hearty the affection felt for Lord Iddes- 
leigh, by almost all the eminent men of his time, by opponents 
and colleagues alike. In Westminster Abbey, the pause 
for prayer which the Dean requested during the time when, 
according to the calculation, Lord Iddesleigh’s body was being 
committed to the earth in Devonshire, was in the highest 
degree solemn and pathetic. There have been many statesmen 
who when they passed away were more missed in the council- 
room, but hardly one during this century whose death has 
been more truly mourned. 


Mr. Dillon, in his speech at Enniscorthy on Sunday last, 
made a reference to Mr. Parnell’s reticence in relation to the 
“ Plan of Campaign ” which was significant enough. “ During 
the winter,” he said, “the leader to whom I owe allegiance, and 
to whom I am proud to owe allegiance, has not, from motives of 
public policy, and motives which you understand and fully 
approve, thought it wise to take an active part at present in 
Ireland. But let no man suppose that because he is not among 
us, he is not doing good work for Ireland.” Doubtless skulking 
in relation to the “‘ Plan of Campaign ” is what Mr. Dillon thinks 
excellent work for Ireland. For our own part, we prefer even 
Mr. Dillon’s fury to such work as that. Ina second speech, Mr. 
Dillon prosecuted eagerly the campaign against Mr. Brooke, the 
excellent Wexford landlord whose case we described in our last 
issue. 


The severance between East and West London has been 
made strangely obvious this week. There is a club, it appears, 
in Spitalfields, where dramatic performances are given to 
Jewish audiences in Hebrew, and on Tuesday night, a little after 
11, some five hundred persons were gathered to see a comedy, 
when a false alarm of fire was raised. The gas was turned off 
by somebody on the stage, and the audience, wild with alarm, 
rushed from the gallery and the pit to the vestibule, and 





got jammed in the docrway. The people in the gallery con. 
tinued to flow down, and a fight for existence began, ending 


in the suffocation of the weaker. Seventeen men, women and 
children were crushed to death, often by blows and tramplin 
and the bodies of the dead exhibited signs of most si 
suffering. Had such a catastrophe occurred in St. James's 
Hall, all London would have rung with it; but as it was the 
morning papers only heard of it through the Press Association 
and it was not till the afternoon of Wednesday that any details 
were published. There is a rumour, supported by some action 
which the Jews have taken, that the alarm of fire was 
wilful, and intended to facilitate robbery. It is certain that 
several persons were robbed in the mélée ; but it is more probable. 
that the panic arose from an accidental escape of gas, 


The accounts from Bulgaria are neither clear nor trustworthy, 
The leading idea in them is that the Porte has been asked to 
inform the Regents that their authority is illegal, and request 
them to resign. A Commissioner would then be appointed by the 
Powers who would convoke a new Sobranje, which would elect 
the Prince of Leuchtenberg, a member of the Beauharnaigs. 
branch of the reigning house in Russia. The Czar would then 
proclaim that Bulgaria had made her peace, and theindependence- 
of the State, with Russia preponderant in her counsels, would 
be guaranteed afresh. All that looks a little too neat and 
theatrical for actual life. The Regents have given no sign, the. 
existing Sobranje has still to be heard from, and the Turkish 
Government does not often act with all that decision and effect, 
If the Powers, were agreed on a Prince, all the rest could 
be managed more or less easily; but they are not agreed 
yet, and probably will not be till the danger becomes 
more pressing. The Bulgarians count for little, of course; but 
still, their Assembly must act, and with the bitterly anti-Russian 
feeling now existing in the State, it will not be too willing to 
accept a Russian subject as the Prince. St. Petersburg, it is 
clear, is not certain of the result, for it keeps putting out threats 
of what the Czar will do if the Sobranje should declare Prince 
Alexander King. 


The bitterness of the French Chamber against religion knows 
no limits. On Tuesday, a motion was made for the abolition of 
all Prison Chaplaincies, and but for the Reactionaries, who for 
once voted with the Government instead of abstaining, would 
have been carried by three to one. As it was, it was only lost 
by a majority of 12, the numbers being 253 to 241. On Thurs- 
day, again, M. Burdeau actually proposed that some lads should 
be refused admission to the Naval School at Brest, because they 
had been educated at Jersey in schools kept by the Jesuits ex- 
pelled from France. <A furious debate arose, M. de Cassagnac, 
of all men in the world, fighting hard for religious liberty, and 
asking whether French Catholics were to be prevented from dying 
for France. The motion did not go to a vote, but it is quite evi- 
dent that there was violent difference of opinion, for the Premier, 
while asking M. Burdeau not to raise so great a question in so 
incidental a manner, but to bring in a Bill, said he had no 
sympathy with parents who sought teachers out of France. It 
is stated, moreover, that M. Goblet, before the Committee on 
the Separation of Church and State, has made such statements 
that the Pope has addressed to the Nuncio a letter which says 
that if the engagements between the Church and the Republic 
are not kept, he shall know how to act. In other words, he 
will declare the Republic hostile to the Catholic Church. Al! 
this is going on, be it remembered, when France is in danger, 
and requires every ally she can obtain. 


The Foreign Office should settle the dispute between Canada 
and the United States about fishery rights. The Canadians are 
pressing those rights hard, or, at least, New England thinks so, 
and American feeling is growing excited. The Foreign Com- 
mittee of the House has reported in favour of a Bill autho- 
rising the President to exclude Canadian vessels when he likes, 
and threatens to advocate total non-intercourse, a step which is, 
we imagine, beyond the power of Congress while the treaties 
last. Fortunately, all real power in foreign affairs rests with 
the President and Senate, who proceed with more dignity and 
calm; but this country does not want even a newspaper war 
with the United States over a quantity of fish. The danger of 
fishery disputes, which exist in the Channel as well as in North 
America, arises from the fact that rights in the first instance 
must be protected by forcible seizure; and forcible seizures by 
armed vessels at sea always produce a primd-facie impression 
of hostility. We scarcely understand why the British Minister 
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at Washington allows this dispute to hang on so long, or where 
is the difficulty of arriving at a settlement. It is a mere ques- 
tion of property and contract under perfectly well-known laws. 


The Press has circulated a confident rumour that the measure 
which is to be brought in to strengthen the Administration in 
{ireland will empower the Crown, in certain cases, to summon 
special jurors, and when necessary, to change the venue in 
cases of conspiracy against the law. It would also, it is said, 
confer on Magistrates power to deal summarily with inciting to 
conspiracy, intimidation, and boycotting, the punishment being 
Jimited to imprisonment not exceeding three months. It was 
at first given out that this measure would apply to the whole 
United Kingdom; but it has since been asserted that this pro- 
posal would be given up, as too offensive to the Trades-Unions, 
who think that their practice of picketting men who do not 
obey the signal to strike, might be punished under it. We 
heartily hope that whatever is done will be so conceived as to 
be extended to England without danger to English liberty. 
Exceptional laws, though sometimes necessary, are always 
jnvidious, and it is not easy to enact them without fixing a 
period at which they shall expire, and so opening up a very irri- 
tating question anew. The right to examine witnesses on oath 
concerning a crime even where there is no individual accused, 
svould be invaluable in England as well as Ireland. 


Mr. Labouchere, in his speech at Spalding on Thursday, re- 
peated the nonsense which he is now always talking about 
the Radical majority in this country. If there be such a 
majority, why are not the Radicals in power? Mr. Labou- 
here thinks thatif all multiple votes were suppressed, and regis- 
¢ration improved, the Radicals would be in a majority ; but so 
far as experience teaches us to judge, the only result of the 
Jatter change would be that the Radical representation would 
thereby be diminished, and not increased. Mr. Labouchere uses, 
as usual, very violert language. ‘The Tories were once a 
respectable body of men, though a little stupid; but they had 
now become a greedy gang, reckless of the interests of the 
country, and reckless of everything so long as they obtained 
place and power for themselves.” What Mr. Labouchere means 
is, that while the Conservatives were always outvoted, he thought 
them respectable, because they were good enough to be out- 
woted; but now that they have got the victory, he thinks the 
time has come for loading them with unmeasured abuse. 


Lord Randolph Churchill having departed, the Metropolitan 
Board have replied to his denunciation of the Coal-duties. They 
show that Lord Randolph, in talking of their indebtedness, was 
careless as to his figures ; but they donot make much of their argu- 
ment in favour of the tax. Their idea is that if it were abolished, 
coal-dealers would absorb the money; but they do not allow for 
the competition which, if that were possible, such profits would 
immediately produce. Below a certain price, we admit, retail 
prices do not always respond to a fall in the wholesale quotation, 
—as witness the recent history of bread; but that price has 
certainly not been reached in the case of coal. The real argu- 
ment for the Coal-dues, if there is any, is the one which the 
Board keep for their last paragraph. They say Londoners wish 
for them ; and if thatis true, and the Metropolitan Members say 
so in a block, there is an end to the matter. The householders 
who use the coal elect the Members; and if they would rather 
coal were dear than rates were high, there is no special reason 
for baulking them. The popularity of a tax, unless it is ruinous 
to trade, is a weighty reason in favour of retaining it. 


Mr. Leone Levi has the courage of his convictions. He isa 
strict monometallist, and ventures even to advise that gold 
should be made the only legal currency of India. He does not, 
however, suggest where India is to obtain all the necessary gold 
from. Owing partly to its vastness, and partly to the hoarding 
habits of its people, India requires a currency out of all propor- 
tion to its wealth, and its demand for gold would for a long 
period run down prices in Europe past all endurance. It would 
want permanently half the supply of the world. Moreover, the 
cessation of the Indian market for silver would render that 
metal at least one-third cheaper than at present, which is not 
the object sought at all. 


The Convocation of the University of London must be careful 
what it is about, or it will lose caste as a body of learned men. 
Anything more puerile than the debate of last Tuesday as to 
the motto that would best suit the University, can hardly be 





imagined. Nor had the Committee of Convocation done its work 
well. We cannot easily imagine a motto less suited to a mere 
examining body,—which is what the University is at present at 
least,—and not only a mere examining body, but a body not even 
empowered to examine in theology or religious belief, than the 
motto from Virgil,— Spiritus intus alit,—suggested for the adop- 
tion of Convocation. A University so ostentatiously secular can 
scarcely be said to have that interior life which gives nourishment 
from within at all. Even a much better suggestion (which the 
Committee had discarded) taken from the Poet-Laureate,—“ Let 
knowledge grow from more to more,”—does not very happily hit 
the past history of the University, though it may describe the 
aspirations of the future. If the University is really to become 
a “Teaching University,” however, that motto might do,—all 
the more that it suggests, perhaps, the chief want of the 
University by recalling the line which immediately succeeds it 
in Tennyson’s poem,—‘“ And more of reverence in us dwell.” 


Lord Monkswell calls attention in another column to the’ 
extreme folly of using towards Mr. Gladstone terms of con- 
demnation so unlimited and so extravagant as some even of the 
abler Unionists adopt. The Conservatives are guilty of the 
same indiscretion, and that, too, even in the case of men who, 
like Sir Frederick Milner, are so utterly opposed to Mr. Glad- 
stone that they have not even the excuse of wishing to make up 
by the strength of their scorn for the approximation of their 
principles. Where is the use or the common courtesy of 
attacking Mr. Gladstone for answering a political letter which 
every leader in his position would be bound to answer, on the 
absurd ground that he had apologised for not personally 
acknowledging the multitude of private communications which 
continued to reach him after he had resigned office? Yet Sir F. 
Milner begins his letter to Tuesday’s Times by saying :-—“ On 
August 4th, Mr. Gladstone, through Mr. Arnold Morley, M.P., 
informed the public that he would be unable in future to reply 
to any of his correspondents, or even to return their MSS. or 
enclosures. From subsequent events, this letter appears to 
have about as much meaning as his oft-repeated threats of 
retirement, which seems, alas! to be as far off as ever. Since 
August 4th, Mr. Gladstone has lost no opportunity of con- 
tinuing his never-ending correspondence whenever he has seen 
the slightest opportunity of damaging his opponents, or of 
injuring the Government generally.” Is that a style of criti- 
cism towards a great man which reflects credit on any party ? 
Why cannot political controversy be carried on with more of 
the chivalry and courtesy of honourable war? Mr. Gladstone, 
at least, is never guilty of such rude personalities. 


A memorial to the President, Vice-President, and Council of 
the Royal College of Surgeons was published in the Medical 
Press of last Saturday, which will give a great shock to all who 
dread the rapid diffusion in England of the methods of the late 
Paul Bert and Claude Bernard, of Professor Schiff, Professor 
Ludwig, and all the other distinguished Continental physio- 
logists. It is a memorial signed by some of the weightiest 
scientific men of our day, entreating the College of Surgeons to 
devote Sir Erasmus Wilson’s recent bequest to the foundation in 
London of a great institution for “ physiological and pathological 
research ” which may compete with the great institutions of the 
same kind in Berlin, Paris, Leipzig, and others of the great 
foreign capitals. We do not deny that such an institution, if 
founded, may push forwards the work of discovery. It is 
improbable that it would not. But if it does, it will be at the cost 
of injuring so frightfully the moral tone of the students who 
frequent it, that we believe the medical profession will suffer by 
it far more seriously than any scientific gain can compensate. 
We see, with great regret, that Mr. Erichsen, who sat on the 
Vivisection Commission, and who has recently been appointed 
her Majesty’s Inspector under the Act of 1876, is one of the 
memorialists. His tone on the Commission was uniformly 
moderate and humane, though he did not condemn in principle 
the practice of painful vivisection. But as he is now the one 
official check on abuses of that practice in this country, he 
ought, we think, to have abstained from asking for the founda- 
tion of an institution which must so seriously multiply and 
intensify the dangers which he is appointed to minimise or 
prevent. We have elsewhere commented on the cynical pro- 
posal to found this institution as one mode of cementing more 
closely together the Queen’s Colonial Empire. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1003 to 101. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GOSCHEN IN LIVERPOOL. 


T has been objected to Mr. Goschen’s eloquent speech on 
Tuesday, that it did not contain anything showing what the 
Government policy would really be, or showing why it should 
be thus and not otherwise ; that it was a speech in the air, and 
did not contribute anything towards the solution of the very 
difficult problem before the country. We are quite willing to 
admit this, and to maintain that it was Mr. Goschen’s duty 
and purpose to put heart into a resistance to revolution, and 
not to sketch out a new policy, which, indeed, he leaves to his 
opponents, The very striking language in which he referred 
to the taunts of the Radicals on the subject of local govern- 
ment in Ireland, perfectly represents the character of his speech 
in this respect. “ We are asked,” he says, “* What do you intend 
* todo with regard to local government in Ireland?’ Well, who 
asks us the question? We are asked the question by the men 
who say that no Bill for local government could possibly be 
acceptable to the Irish people. . . Then why do they ask 
us to produce one? They know that they would not support 
it. . . I will tell you what that reminds me of. It is as 
if, having set fire to a house, they ask you what idea you had 
got for adjusting repairs in the house. They set the house on 
fire, they try to add to the blaze, and while they are adding to 
the blaze, they say, ‘What is your plan for repairs? Why, 
if we were to bring any planks for repairs, we should simply 
be tossing so many planks on the fire in order to make it burn 
more brightly. Let them help us to extinguish the fire, and 
then we will join them in some plan for better local govern- 
ment. What we have now first to do, is to see that the law 
shall be maintained.” Now, that is, as we think, a com- 
plete and admirable answer to the taunt that the speech 
contains no Irish policy. It had no business to contain a 
definitive Irish policy. While the revolutionary party is 
doing everything in its power to render a definitive Irish 
policy impracticable, it is childish to bring forward what 
will only add to the confusion. And as for such remedial 
agrarian measures as are still possible, they fall to Sir Michael 
Beach’s province, and not to Mr. Goschen’s. Mr. Goschen 
has joined a Government of which the avowed object is to 
resist the revolution in Ireland. All that the country wanted 
to know from him concerning Ireland was that he and his 
colleagues would resist that revolution manfully, that there 
was no tremor in their hearts, that their object is to govern 
Ireland as fairly and benevolently as they can without giving 
place to those who wish to turn everything upside down and 
to render any régime like the present absolutely impossible. 
Anything like a definitive policy for Ireland cannot be deter- 
mined on in the midst of such a hurly-burly as the National 
League, with their “Plan of Campaign,” have contrived to 
create. Doubtless the Government will come to Parliament 
prepared with some mitigations of the present situation. Sir 
Michael Beach has shown the most hearty desire to 
mitigate the evils of the situation. We hope he may 
propose to put an end altogether to evictions in winter, and 
will show his desire to increase the number of peasant owners 
of land, and to stimulate other industries,—so soon as the 
value of land ceases to vary so frightfully as it now does from 
year to year, and when the National League are so far paralysed 
as to permit healthy industries to show their heads. But we 
believe that Mr. Goschen was quite right in leaving it to the 
Irish Secretary to suggest and explain all such alleviations 
of the present situation in Ireland as measures of this kind 
may propose. Mr. Goschen speaks not as an Irish Minister, 
but as a Minister representing the whole United Kingdom. 
And for such a Minister at the present moment there is 
but one thing to say about Ireland,—that the authority 
of the law must be maintained and restored ; that nothing can 
prosper in Ireland till that authority is restored and better 
maintained ; but that, bad as the state of things is, it might 
be worse, and would be much worse if the government of the 
country were handed over to the men who have initiated this 
policy of plunder which they call the “ Plan of Campaign.” 
What Mr. Goschen had to do was to convince the country that 
the Government are collected and calm, and not in the least 
afraid of the results of the struggle in which they are about to 
engage. And in that, we think, he completely succeeded. 
What he said as to the complete failure of the Land Act of 
1881 showed that he fully appreciates the serious character of 
the situation. That failure is due, no doubt, in many respects, 
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to extrinsic causes which have affected the agric 

land as much as they have affected the pot saga a 4 
But had those causes not existed, it is clear enough that the 
organisers of the “ Plan of Campaign ” would have thrown the 
apple of discord into the country all the same. Indeed. th : 
have been careful to attack both bad landlords and good ibis 
landlords in order to have a case which they can defend before 
the country, and good landlords because it is they who reall 
undermine the influence of the National League. The first 
thing which Ireland needs is freedom from the Oppression of 
that National League. Of all remedial measures, that would 
be the essential condition. Mr. Goschen’s first object was 
to make the country understand that it is not governed 
by an Administration in a twitter, but by one of nerve and 
force, In that he has, we venture to say, succeeded. 

He showed his courage also by his admirable remarks upon 
the duties of the office on which he has just entered. It wil} 
scandalise weak men to find him saying that the duty of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is not merely to check waste — 
though that is one of his first duties,—but to find pod 
for doing everything which the Government deem essential to 
the safety and honour of the country. The common conception 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer as the cheeseparing 
functionary of the Government, receives a rude blow from this 
frank admission of Mr. Goschen’s that he looks upon it 
as his duty first to provide what is essential, and next 
to refuse what is not essential, for the safety and 
welfare of the nation. Yet we believe that he is not only 
absolutely right in his view of the office, but that this 
view of the office, far from tending to extravagance, may 
in the end tend to much more effective economy than the 
cheeseparing view of it. If the heads of other departments 
of the State are but satisfied that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, instead of looking upon them as natural enemies, 
will do all in his power to meet their legitimate demands so 
far as those demands are clearly within the general objects of 
the Administration, they will be a great deal more earnest and 
energetic in controlling the extravagance of subordinates than 
they will be if they look upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer not as a hearty colleague, but as the officer appointed 
to tax their bills. We believe that a great deal is to be done by 
more cordial co-operation between the Treasury and the great 
spending departments,—co-operation at once calculated to 
make all our services efficient, and to secure what is implied 
in efficiency, the rigid suppression of waste. We fully expect 
that Mr. Stanhope and Lord George Hamilton will be found 
far readier to co-operate with Mr. Goschen in suppressing 
waste, now that they see Mr. Goschen’s determination to 
secure England against impotence in time of peril, thar 
Mr. W. H. Smith and Lord George Hamilton were to co- 
operate with Lord Randolph Churchill, when they locked upon 
his demands as made in the interest chiefly of a popular 
Budget, and not in the interest of national safety. There is 
such a thing in Chancellors of the Exchequer as a tendency 
to over-act the part of a frugal controller of the public 
expenditure. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is a Minister 
first, and a controller afterwards. It is quite right that he 
should look upon it as his first duty to find means for doing 
what the country ought to do, and as his second duty to 
refuse to find means for any useless, or needless, or extra- 
vagant expenditure. The second duty will be performed al} 
8 better for the prominence which Mr. Goschen gives to the 

rst. 

What Mr. Goschen said on forzign policy will give the 
greatest satisfaction to those Liberal Unionists who, knowing 
his large command of the subject, do not feel quite as much 
confidence in the foreign policy of Lord Salisbury as they 
would in the foreign policy of Mr. Goschen. He refuted the 
persistent rumour that the Government had ever intended to 
take up the cause of Alexander of Battenberg, when Prince of 
Bulgaria, as a cause for which England was bound to incur the 
risk of war. “It is entirely false to assert,” he said, “ that 
the Government of this country has for one moment been 
inclined to risk the peace of Europe for the sake of a particular 
dynasty or a particular man.” That will be a very welcome 
assurance to many Liberal Unionists who have been somewhat 
disturbed by the persistent gossip concerning Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s differences with the Government. Prudent strength 
is the charac’‘er which we wish to see given to our foreign 
policy, and Mr. Goschen’s speech is an assurance that the 
foreign policy of this country will be both strong and prudent. 
On every point on which he has spoken, he has left the country 
more at ease than it was before he addressed it. 
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THE CONFLICT IN GERMANY. 


NGLISHMEN, when discussing the situation in Germany, 
E are in danger of forgetting some of their own first prin- 
ciples. They are so unwilling that Germany should be 
defeated, so full of admiration for Prince Bismarck’s resolute- 
ness—which they feel the more because they are themselves 
passing through a spasm of irresolution—and so prejudiced 
against any party calling itself “Clerical,” that they blind 
themselves to the true nature of the quarrel now being fought 
out. They do not see that the German people are being asked, 
almost in so many words, to surrender Parliamentary govern- 
ment. The contest is not between patriots and traitors, or 
even between Conservatives and Radicals, but between the 
friends of free government and the supporters of autocratic 
rule. We entirely agree, and have always agreed, that 
Germany must be fully armed, and that, as regards 
the extent of her armaments, she is right in relying to a 
degree which might be injudicious elsewhere upon the advice 
of her great experts. These experts are the ablest and most 
successful soldiers in Europe, they have little interest in multi- 
plying corps—a process which compels the War Department to 
maintain a skinflint economy in allowances—and they are 
controlled by a dynasty sensitive to eccentricity upon the 
subject of waste. We also agree, and for months past 
have been steadily urging, that the situation in Europe is 
most dangerous, and that for once, the Powers which arm 
as if war were immediately at hand are the Powers which 
see the truth moet clearly. So entirely, in especial, do 
we recognise the insecurity of Germany, placed as she is 
between her two millstones, France and Russia, that if her 
Parliamentary party had refused supplies, or declined to grant 
the men demanded by the Government, or hesitated to take 
any defensive precaution whatever recommended by Count von 
Moltke, we should have doubted their political sanity, and 
have held that cause had arisen sufficient to justify a coup 
déat or a temporary dictatorship. But the Parliamentary 
party have done none of these things. Their representatives 
in the Select Committee committed many tactical errors, and 
some foolish blunders—such as voting the new cadres without 
the men to fill them—but in the Reichstag itself the Opposition 
rose to the height of the situation, and voted everything 
asked for by the Chancellor or the military chiefs, demanding 
only that the period fixed for the Military Bill—that is, the 
period during which Parliament resigned its rights—should be 
limited to three years, If Constitutional life is to exist at all 
in Germany, there never was a more reasonable demand. The 
Bill is asked for avowedly to meet an emergency, and three 
years covers the entire period of service for the new men. No 
additional time can make them more available or more efficient ; 
for if the Military Bill were voted for twenty-one years, or 
for ever, the men would be still relieved of active service at 
the conclusion of three. Moreover, the emergency is expected 
to arise speedily, this spring or next; and if by any good 
fortune it is postponed till 1890, the danger will still be visible, 
and the German Parliament, while it is visible, will cer- 
tainly not reduce armaments which will then be in full 
working order. There is absolutely no reason for voting the 
men for seven years instead of three, except to make the 
Army chiefs feel more independent of Parliament; and 
Prince Bismarck avows that this is the motive for his 
obstinacy. He sees quite clearly that if Parliament selects 
three years as a military period, it may select one year; 
and that if it votes the Army annually, it will control the 
Army ; and he is determined that this shall never happen. 
The German Army, he declares in so many words, shall 
be an Imperial Army, and not a Parliamentary one; 
and, therefore, though all his demands are granted save 
one, he rejects the vote, dissolves Parliament, and appeals to 
the people with a well understood threat, that he will not con- 
sider even their decision final. We say nothing of his raising 
extra men at once, for he has possibly, under the Constitution 
of the Empire, legal authority for that, and he can pay them 
out of Prussian resources; while, as Parliament consented 
to vote them for three years, he is, in any case, only breaking 
the letter of the law. But we wish to point out clearly that the 
German majority were not unpatriotic, and that, whatever 
their various motives—such as Catholicism, Particularism, or 
hostility to the present Government—they are defending the very 
existence of Parliamentary life in Germany. To vote soldiers 
is to vote taxes ; and if the German Parliament is to have no 
Voice in settling either the amount of the taxes or the period 
for which they are to be voted, it is not a Parliament 





at all, but only a Deliberative Assembly allowed to 
talk, but specially liable to authoritative snubbings, and 
even punishment—for a dissolution is a fine—when it 
talks too openly. That is not a position any Parliament can 
be bound to accept, except in an hour of extreme necessity, 
which, as the men were voted for three years, has, on Prince 
Bismarck’s own showing, never arisen. He says he wants more 
men for a coming war, and Parliament votes them for the 
whole term of their statutory service. The emergency is met, 
therefore, in the way which the Government pronounces 
sufficient, and yet the Parliament is dissolved. 

A great many Englishmen will, we fear, say that even if 
Prince Bismarck is only asserting the Royal authority, he is 
still in the right. They have been so sickened with the Par- 
liamentary ineptitude and confusion produced by the Irish 
struggle, and by the outburst of hysteric sentimentality among 
some English Radicals, they long with such a longing for 
a little energy, a little decision, a little success in the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, that they are at heart half-pleased to 
see that successful government without representation is 
possible, and applaud the strong man who thrusts Parlia- 
ment aside. We quite understand their feeling, which 
has been entertained occasionally by every observer of Par- 
liamentary proceedings for the last three years; but we 
warn them that it is born mainly of impatience. Repre- 
sentative government is not bad because, like every other 
institution, it has its hours of weakness or irresolution. The 
strong man whom they admire is only a passing phenomenon 
—he says himself he shall be gone in seven years—while the 
nation has to govern itself, well or ill, for centuries. As to the 
Royal or Imperial Government which they are disposed to 
reverence, Royalty guided Prussia to Jena, as well as to Sedan; 
and when France fell prostrate in 1870, it was not because her 
Parliament was too strong. Germany has to live, as well as 
to defend herself; and man has not discovered an instrument 
for securing happy life, so far as such life is dependent on the 
organisation of States, equal to representation. Englishmen 
who think will have little sympathy with the Chancellor, 
who, rather than allow to the representatives of his country 
even a share in carrying out his own plan—for, remember, 
the Reichstag accepted the Government Bill—risks a return 
to absolutism ; and we question if the German people will 
have either. It is useless for a foreigner to predict the 
action of eight millions of German voters; but the pro- 
babilities, so far as they are visible, are not with Prince 
Bismarck. The Liberal leaders of Germany, who know their 
constituents, evidently did not shrink from a dissolution ; and 
though we should have said that, the Culturkampf being over, 
thousands of Catholics would turn Royalist, that is not the 
conviction of experienced Herr Windthorst. The people, how- 
ever patriotic, will hardly doubt themselves so far as to believe 
that they will three years hence refuse a needful Military Bill, 
and will doubt whether, if taxes are increased for seven 
years, they will ever be able to abolish them again. The 
citizens of the towns are not usually enamoured of the Royal 
authority, and those peasants of the interior who are, will not 
see that it is shaken by the acceptance of the Bill for a shorter 
period than the Emperor had asked. It is quite possible 
that the people, who, though deeply patriotic, are neither 
prosperous nor contented, will support their representatives; 
and in that case, the Chancellor must either yield, com- 
promise, or break up the Constitution which he himself 
devised, and under which the younger generation, the men 
from twenty to thirty-six, have seen the German Empire 
growing strong. It is a most difficult position for Prince 
Bismarck, and it certainly does not increase the chance 
of an early pacification. One strong rumour of war arising 
about mid-February would give him scores of thousands of 
votes, opponents thinking it no moment to resist the necessary 
man ; and the Chancellor all his life has shown a readiness to 
accept risks. The voting may, therefore, take place at a moment 
when nations do not reason; but unless it does, we see nothing 
in the situation, or in Prince Bismarck’s attitude, which should 
induce the people of Germany to reverse their decision, which 
is to give the Emperor all the strength he asks, but not to 
surrender the first principles of representative government. 





THE RECENT LEAN YEARS. 


i. Report of the Royal Commission on the Depression of 
Trade—of which Lord Iddesleigh was Chairman, and 
of which so much was expected—is not very interesting, 
because it has been so closely discounted. Everybody knew 
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from his own experience that trade had been depressed for ten 
years and that prices were low, and everybody saw that the 
yield of the Income-tax under “ Schedule D” had decidedly 
increased. It followed, therefore, almost as a mathematical 
certainty, that the aggregate profit made in the country had at 
all events not diminished, and that this undeniable depression 
must arise, first, from the fact that more work had been done 
for the money ; and secondly, from a different apportionment 
of profit among the classes engaged in production. This was 
the general impression, recorded repeatedly in our own columns, 
and this is also the conclusion of the Royal Commissioners. 
They say the profits of many classes of business, and especially 
those of capitalists and manufacturers, have declined ; but the 
total volume of production in the Kingdom has increased 
neatly as fast as usual, and much faster than the 
numbers of the population. The nation, therefore, is 
growing richer; but the riches, instead of going to the heads 
of productive businesses, are divided among distributors and 
workmen. Great incomes, especially those above £5,000 a 
year, are growing fewer; but the incomes liable to taxation 
under £2,000 grow more numerous, and this in exact pro- 
portion to their lowness in the scale, The aggregate— 
though not the money value—of our foreign trade has 
greatly increased in the ten lean years ; the aggregate 
ef internal trade, as shown by the traffic receipts for 
goods, is decidedly larger; and the quantity of accumu- 
lated capital has gone on steadily swelling. ‘ We think, 
therefore, that, whether the aggregate amount of profits 
is increasing or not, there is a distinct evidence that profits 
are becoming more widely distributed among the classes 
engaged in trade and industry, and that while the larger 
capitalists may be receiving a lower return than that to which 
they have been accustomed, the number of those who are making 
a proat, though possibly a small one, has largely increased.” 
In other words, as we said, the nation is comfortable enough, 
but the classes who live on profits derived from production find 
them decreased in proportion to capital, and are uncomfortable 
and timorous. They cry out loudly, and their cry is the more 
audible because of the actual suffering of a peculiarly audible 
elass, those who own land or are dependent on the owners of 
it, That class lost in the worst of the lean years, probably 
£40,000,000 a year, and is still exceedingly poor; but the 
people have suffered little or nothing. Their wages have not 
declined so much as the prices of the things they buy, they 
are increasing in thrift, and they reap most of the advantage 
from every form of over-production. If wheat and sugar drop 
to ruinous prices, the body of the people get their sugar and 
bread at two-thirds of the sums ordinarily demanded. There 
has, in fact, been no loss sustained by the nation, unless it be 
loss of energy in producing such an increased quantity of 
things for the same money, and loss of heart from the 
apparently smaller return earned by the capitalist. The classes 
are out of spirits; but the masses suffer only from a certain 
decrease in the constancy of employment, due partly to the 
failure of agriculture, partly to their own rapid increase in 
numbers, intelligence, and effectiveness. 

As regards the causes of the low profits, the Commissioners 
are equally in accord with public sentiment. The low profits, 
they say, have been due chiefly to over-production, to super- 
abundance of capital, and to a fall of prices, upon which they 
propose to send in a special report. The over-production, 
which is the first cause, is a frequent phenomenon of trade, 
and though it usually corrects itself rapidly, correction has 
this time been retarded by many accidentally concurring causes, 
such as increased tariffs in foreign countries, the general injury to 
the agricultural consumer from bad weather and American com- 
petition, the increasing skill of foreign artisans, and the abund- 
ance of accumulated money wanting employment. In other and 
simpler words, capitalists have been unusually unwilling to go 
out of accustomed though profitless occupations, because new 
occupations were harder than usual to find. General over- 
production, the Commissioners say, is impossible, but produc- 
tion till profit is almost imperceptible is quite possible; and 
this has occurred, and for the reasons given has lasted beyond 
all precedent. That seems sound, more especially if we re- 
member, as the Commissioners do, that all through the lean 
years accumulation has been going on, that accumulation of 
itself reduces profit just as glut reduces price, that invest- 
ments have become less and less profitable—or, as we usually 
say, have become dearer—and that, consequently, the tempta- 
tion to go on in old businesses, even at a loss, has been very 
great. Smith may want 10 per cent. from his cottons instead 
of 4; but if investments only yield 3, and other busi- 





nesses only 5, and his capital goes on growing, he sti 
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cause of low profit, the fall in prices, the Committee do not 
enter; but they record their opinion that it is one grand 
cause of the depression, and hint that it is due in the main to 
an appreciation of gold. They mention a few other reasons for 
low profits, such as increasing competition ; but they evidently 
attach to them but slight importance, while they utterly repu- 
diate the argument that the workmen are to blame, saying that 
strikes and Unions have done no appreciable harm, that shorter 
hours have been so far even commercially beneficial, and that 
the British workman is admitted to be, on the whole, the best 
in the world, He demands short hours and high pay ; but he 
is still the most efficient. 

Lastly, as to remedies. There are none. The Commis- 
sioners tell the manufacturing and commercial classes that 
they must put their shoulders to the wheel more heartily, seek 
new markets more diligently, learn more intelligently, 
especially languages, and generally exert themselves more 
energetically ; but that very general advice is all they have to 
offer. Stay, they suggest that manufacturers, especially in 
the hardware line, might find it pay to be a little more honest, 
and not to use fraudulent trade-marks; but that is all, 
and that is not very encouraging. The depressed classes will 
complain that they are doing all they can, that they are as 
honest as they can afford to be, and that the Commissioners 
are too much like Mrs. Nickleby, who, when the income ran 
short, told her husband that the remedy was to speculate, In 
spite of their discontent, however, they must know that the 
Commissioners are right. There is nothing to be done for 
capitalists and manufacturers but to wait and work. There 
are no regulations pressing on trade. There are no 
conditions removable by legislation and harassing to industry. 
The very witnesses who are so sad, say the taxes do 
not hurt them, and the petitioners who wanted to compel 
workmen to labour for longer hours, are coldly but sufficiently 
snubbed by the Commission. A minority think that a 
“ countervailing” tax of a farthing a pound on sugar would 
do something; but the immense majority, headed by Lord 
Iddesleigh, repudiate that suggestion. They see that the 
natural laws have, under English legislation, their complete 
play, and they wait for their operation not unhopefully, 
because confident that if there is money to be got, the English 
workers will get it. Or, as they put it, in words which, for all 
their plainness, have a certain inspiriting ring :—‘‘ We cannot 
perhaps hope to maintain to the same extent as heretofore 
the lead which we formerly held among the manufacturing 
nations of the world. Various causes contributed to give 
us a position far in advance of other countries, which 
we were well able to hold for many years; but those causes 
could not have been expected to operate permanently, and 
our supremacy is now being assailed on all sides. But if we 
do not possess to their full extent the same natural advantages 
as we formerly enjoyed, we have still the same physical and 
intellectual qualities which gave us so commanding a lead ; and 
we see no reason why, with care, intelligence, enterprise, and 
thoroughness, we should not be able to continue to advance.” 
There is the whole truth in a nutshell. If we English, with 
our energy and intelligence, and freedom from artificial 
restrictions, cannot hold our own in the great commercial 
battle of the world, we must just accept defeat. We may 
make ourselves stronger by education, by training, by an intel- 
ligent use of the machinery which multiplies tenfold each 
man’s strength ; but we shall certainly not strengthen ourselves 
by restrictions or by taxes, or by idle attempts to prevent 
foreign competition. The Commission in this respect at least 
has been useful, for it tells us authoritatively that we have 
nothing to hope from legislation, or from miraculous * ideas,” 
or from reorganised society, or from anything, except, indeed, 
from industry and patience. The whole report might be 
summed up in the two words, “ Work and Wait.” There is no 
originality, little encouragement, and scarcely any pleasantness 
in that teaching; but it has one pre-eminent advantage ; it is 
exactly true. 


THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE AMONG THE DOCTORS. 


A PROPOSAL is put forth in the last number of the 

Medical Press which shows a delicacy of feeling among 
our medical men for which it is not easy to find any adequate 
expression. They have been struck by the idea that the 
Empire needs binding together by finer and more spiritual 
bonds than any which the Imperial Institute can provide, and 
they have thought of a mode of effecting this purpose which, 
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while it need not cost them anything as individuals, will yet 
draw from all quarters of the Queen’s Empire young men who 
thirst to unravel the mysteries of life and of disease by pene- 
trating into the very hearts and brains of our dependent fellow- 
creatures, A Jubilee isa happyevent. What could be happier, 
what more delightful to the feelings of the Queen, than to have 
the fiftieth year of her reign rendered illustrious by providing 
for London all those magnificent paraphernalia of research by 
which mutilated, paralysed, and tortured victims are provided 
in adequate numbers for the purpose of answering the arti- 
ficial questions of speculative physiologists and baffled 
doctors? Hitherto, if it was thought desirable to find out 
how much longer a dog could survive starvation if it were 
supplied with water, than it could survive starvation if it were 
supplied with none, it was usually necessary to go to Paris, or 
Berlin, or Leipzig, or Vienna to make the experiment. This 
the gentlemen who address the Royal College of Surgeons 
regard as a “ national discredit.” Sir Erasmus Wilson having 
left a large sum of money for the benefit of the College, 
‘presumably for the advancement of science,” these distin- 
guished gentlemen beg to suggest that it should be appro- 
priated to the founding of an institution which shall have for 
its object “ Physiological and Pathological Research.” “The 
want of such an institution in England has long been felt, and 
more especially of late, when we have had to look to Berlin for 
information respecting tubercle, and to Paris for experiments in 
the prevention of hydrophobia,’—experiments probably never 
exceeded in cruel severity, and of which it is at least quite pos- 
sible that the whole drift has been misleading and mischievous. 
“There is little prospect,’ continue the memorialists, “of the 
Government establishing such an institution, or of its being 
founded by public subscription ;” and there, we think, the 
memorialists have divined the truth. A great vote for vivisec- 
tion would certainly never pass the House of Commons, and a 
subscription-list would mark out generous subscribers for the 
dread and aversion of the public. But Sir Erasmus Wilson 
having left a handsome legacy to the College of Surgeons, neither 
of these hopeless experiments need be tried. There is now an 
opportunity for even outshining France and Germany in the 
number and astuteness of the experiments on disease and life. 
A turning-point in the history of medical science has been 
reached. It may now become a science for healing human 
beings at the trifling cost of maiming and torturing animals ; 
and better still, by this means a new body of men could be 
created, “ anxious to devote themselves to scientific work,”— 


* that is, not to the work of clinical observation on those whose 


sufferings they do not originate, and are doing all in their 
power to relieve; but to clinical observations on sufferings 
deliberately devised and inflicted in order to be observed, and 
on diseases artificially induced in healthy creatures. The 
memorialists conclude by saying that “the President and 
Council would be adding much to their honour if, when an 
endeavour is being made to strengthen the Empire by a con- 
solidation of the Colonies, they founded an Institute in the 
Mother-country which should draw to it students from all parts 
of her Majesty’s dominions.” We can conceive of the joy with 
which the Queen will receive this suggestion for adding to the 
glory of her name. She herself, it is no secret, felt the deepest 
personal concern at the introduction of the practice of sys- 
tematic vivisection into England, and was deeply interested in 
the report of the Commission of 1875 on the best mode of re- 
stricting its dangers. What is now proposed is to connect the 
Jubilee of her reign with a foundation which will, in its effect, 
much more than neutralise the Act of 1876, since it will recon- 
cile ‘students from all parts of her Majesty’s dominions” to 
horrors such as those which have hitherto been confined to 
Continental capitals, and go a great way towards obliterating 
in the minds of medical students amongst all the Queen’s sub- 
jects, of whatever colour and race, that scruple in subordinating 
the art of inflicting pain to the art of relieving it, which has 
hitherto dignified the characters of our surgeons and physicians, 
and made them the special objects of our reverence and regard. 
But the Victorian era is destined, we fear, to see many changes 
which are anything but welcome to the Sovereign whom her 
people love. And amongst them, the worst of all will be the 
change which would be effected if it were possible to say in 
future years that in this reign the moral tone of one of our 
greatest professions had signally deteriorated through the 
general adoption of the principle that you may inquire, by 
methods however oppressive to creatures beneath the level of 
humanity, into the secret of alleviating human pain and pro- 
longing human life. That would be a victory over the Queen 
won by those who call themselves her loyal and faithful sub- 





jects. But we will still trust, in spite of the great array of 
influential names set forth as favouring this most ill-omened 
proposal, that the design will be abandoned. Let it not be 
said that in the Jubilee of the Queen’s accession, one of those 
monstrous bastilles for the incarceration of creatures destined 
to the question of physiological inquisitors, was founded in 
the capital of the most tender-hearted and truly humane of 
English Sovereigns, and founded in the avowed hope of 
strengthening her Empire. 





SENTIMENT AND LAW. 


S the idea of law, as well as respect for law, dying out in 
Great Britain? We ask the question because of an 
incident which has occurred this week, and which is to us 
utterly inexplicable. If there is a journal in the world believed 
to represent the opinions of moderate English Conservatives, 
and especially their reverence for law, it is the Standard ; yet 
the Standard has been pouring out article after article in 
defence of a theory which is fatal to all law. It actually declares 
that the law of eviction, upon which at present the right to 
landed property rests, ought to be carried out, or not carried 
out, according to the character of the landlord, and that if he is 
harsh, or usurious, or extortionate, he should be refused legal aid 
in recovering his rent. In other words, it would make the right to 
property depend not upon law, but upon character, and authorise 
the State to break its grand contract to cause law to be observed 
whenever it can plead humanity to the individual as a reason. 
No usurious bond, no contract involving ruin, no debt the pay- 
ment of which will produce hardship, is to be enforced. If a 
man is unable to pay his rent, he is to plead inability, and 
keep his house ; if his butcher is a brute, he is to receive meat 
for nothing; if payment for the goods a man has bought would 
involve the workhouse, he is not to pay. A more monstrous or 
unworkable theory, or one more hostile to the interests of the 
poor—who get credit only because of the law—was never 
broached ; yet it is advocated by the first and ablest of all 
Conservative papers published in English. It is enough to 
make law-abiding men despair of the future to see such ideas 
so defended, more especially at a time when they are instantly 
quoted—and justly quoted—as evidence that the law-breakers 
have justice on their side. The solitary argument for 
such departure from principle is that, in a corner of Kerry, 
some evictions have been carried out amid circumstances 
of great distress, partly real, and partly arranged with a 
view to scenic effect. Grant that the distress was all real, 
and what has it to do with the matter? Every levy of debt 
from the poor produces distress. Families are turned out 
from their rooms every week in London under precisely the 
same circumstances as those existing at Glenbeigh; but would 
the Standard recommend that whenever London tenants 
were poor, their landlords should be compelled to pre- 
sent to them in perpetuity their rent? That is what 
its argument involves; and outrageous as that demand is, 
it is not half so outrageous as the idea which lies at the 
root of it,—the idea that any distress inflicted on individuals 
could equal the distress which would be inflicted by the 
abrogation of law. But for the law and its sternness, the 
poor would have nothing, neither credit, nor cheap lodging, 
nor cheap bread. Just for one year leave payment to 
the discretion of the creditor—and it must be so left 
if eviction or “selling up” is of itself proof of 
cruelty—and dealers must instantly triple rents, prices, 
and interest on money in order to protect themselves against 
their new risks in dealing. Cheapness is only possible because 
of the certainty of payment ensured by the rigid administra- 
tion of the law; and the peace of a few families would be 
dearly purchased by the suffering of the whole of the poorer 
class of the community, numbering millions. We are within 
the truth, far within it, when we say that an Income-tax of 
two shillings in the pound would cost the poor of London less 
than any sudden inability on the part of landlords to levy their 
rent by legal means. ; 
We plead this argument because the sentimentalists, in their 
zeal for evicted individuals, who are hurt exactly as all other: 
bankrupts are hurt, invariably forget the claims of the body 
of the people ; but it is not on this that we rest our case. We 
maintain that the State cannot exist unless it keeps its pro- 
mise to carry out its laws irrespective of any consideration 
except that promise. It must, if the laws are resisted, take 
life itself for their enforcement. If it begins to pardon 
thieves who only rob the bad, and murderers who only 
kill the oppressive, or swindlers who only cheat usurers, the 
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régime of law ceases and is replaced by that of individual will, 
from which it took the world so many thousand years to escape. 
It is true, the will in this case is that of the “ People,” instead 
of that of an individual; but how much the better is it for 
that? The “ People ” is frequently unjust, constantly capricious, 
and always ignorant; and if it were none of the three, its will 
without law would be nothing but irresponsible despotism. It has 
no more moral right to mete out different measures to different 
men than a despot has, and will ruin civilisation if it does, just 
as quickly. It is bound to make law for all alike, and stand 
by it, whatever the sufferings of individuals, who, be it 
observed, suffer from the laws of Nature, which must be just, 
wholly irrespective of character. A man is not released from 
his obligation to pay rent by being good, or a landlord deprived 
of his right to receive it by being bad, any more than a good 
husbandman is allowed to escape hail, or a wicked farmer refused 
fertility for his land. We cannot imagine anarchy worse than 
such a principle would produce, and to see it admitted by old 
Conservatives gives us a feeling almost of despair. ; 

We are not contending, be it observed, that the law is 
perfect, or questioning the right of the Legislature to alter it 
in any way it pleases not clearly at variance with the law which 
is above Parliaments. If Parliament chooses to pay the rent 
for the people of Glenbeigh, it will be entirely within its moral 
right. Asa matter of expediency, we greatly doubt whether 
the laws of eviction and distraint are anywhere very wise. We 
do not see why landlords should be special creditors, and think 
the present system at once too violent and too weak. Why 
should not rent be a debt like any other, and recoverable by the 
same means? If it were so, the tenant who did not pay would 
be taken into the County-Court; the circumstances would 
be inquired into; he would, if actually impoverished, be allowed 
to pay by instalments; and he would, if only recalcitrant, be 
sent at once to prison till he submitted. That seems to us a 
far more effective process than the present one, and it would 
be consonant with the principle, which we hold to be sound, 
that only a Magistrate, who is disinterested, should ever order 
the violent execution of the law. That is outside the just 
province of the individual, be he a landlord or any other man, 
It may be alleged that the landlord, if only a creditor, would be 
less secure than he is now; but if he is, what then? His 
claim is as good as that of the butcher, or baker, or any other 
honest creditor; but we do not see that it is any better. As 
a matter of fact, we believe he would be more secure, for he 
would be rescued from an invidious position, and when simply 
cheated, would be able, if the Court discovered the cheating, as 
it would do, to enforce his claim. If that is the kind of mild- 
ness in the law which the Standard seeks, we could support it 
heartily ; but to invest the Government with a dispensing 
power, to be used according to character and circumstances, is 
to defy justice. The State might just as well refuse interest 
on Consols to any holder who it believed would use the money 
in an oppressive, or dissolute, or corrupt manner. It has full 
right to make a new bargain, but it must keep the one 
it has made; and it has undoubtedly made one to evict 
any tenant who does not pay the “fair rent.” Whether 
he can or cannot pay it, has nothing to do with the matter. If 
he cannot, he can, like any other bankrupt, in Dublin as well 
as London, surrender his property and go. The revolutionary 
argument that the land is his because he gave it fertility, we 
can understand, though we deny it; but the Standard’s argu- 
ment that tenants suffer if evicted, is merely an argument that 
no law shall be executed which causes pain; in other words, 
that there shall be no law at all. What is law for, but to cause 
pain to those who break it ? 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AMERICA AND IRELAND. 


HE action of the Roman Church in the case of Father 
M‘Glynn, presents at first sight a singular contrast to 

her recent policy in Ireland. In Ireland, she sanctions, and 
even encourages, the “ Plan of Campaign.” In the United 
States, she puts a priest on his trial for espousing what would 
generally be held to be the less dangerous doctrines of Mr. 
Henry George. It is true that in the one case it is only an 
Archbishop who has spoken, whereas in the other Rome has 
intervened directly. But in a matter of this importance and 
publicity, the Archbishop of Dublin would hardly have spoken 
so plainly had he not been assured of at least acquiescence on 
the part of the Vatican; and even if his calculation had 
been incorrect, there has been time for the authorities to 
call him to account. It seems fair to say, therefore, that 
Archbishop Walsh is allowed to parade his sympathy with 





confiscation reduced to practice, while Father M‘Glynn is taken 
to task for defending confiscation which is confined to theory, 
As if to increase the confusion, Mr. Michael Davitt has inter- 
vened in Father M-Glynn’s quarrel, but not on the side of 
Father M‘Glynn. The present objects of the eminent 
agitator’s veneration are ecclesiastical authority and the right 
of property in land. This last incident probably admits of a 
very simple explanation. Mr. Davitt has no mind to quarrel 
with the Church when there is no purpose to be served by it, 
and he is the author of a rival land scheme to that put out by 
Mr. George, 

The part which the Roman Church has elected to play in 
the United States is the one which is natural to her. She 
has always been a defender of private property. This is shown 
by the importance which she attaches to almsgiving and to 
voluntary poverty. Men cannot give away or renounce the use 
of that which is not their own. The exhortations to practical 
charity with which every Roman Catholic, and, indeed, every 
Christian is familiar, would be out of place in the mouth of a 
Socialist. “ Give alms of thy goods” is a precept without mean- 
ing when the goods belong to the community, and the com- 
munity is responsible for the well-being of the individual. 
Most of all, perhaps, is the Roman Ohurch opposed to 
theories which deny the right of private property in land, 
For if individuals cannot hold land because it belongs to 
the State, no more can corporations, which are only aggre- 
gations of individuals, hold it. Consequently, Socialism is 
directly opposed to the principle of endowments, and for 
endowments the Roman Church has always cherished a special 
affection, as being the method of support which gives her the 
greatest amount of independence. Nor is there any reason 
why she should vary her usual attitude for the benefit of 
Father M‘Glynn. He is popular with his congregation, and 
his successor—if Father M‘Glynn is ultimately deprived—will 
not find his reception encouraging. But Mr. George’s doctrines 
are not likely to take any general hold of the American people. 
A system under which land is very widely distributed is neces- 
sarily a popular system, and the Church will have the nation 
with her in defending it. Over a large part of the United 
States, the farmer is as much the reserve force in politics as 
the peasant is in France. In asking Father M‘Glynn to justify 
his teaching, the Church will run no risk; she will have 
numbers on her side. 

In Ireland, the conditions are altogether different. Mr. 
Dillon’s doctrine of confiscation is the popular doctrine, and to 
go against it would be to risk, if not an open schism, at least 
an alienation of individuals which would make the step into 
schism an easy one. The Church has a very strong reason, 
therefore, for being in agreement with the authors of the 
agrarian movement. The only question she has to decide is 
whether the circumstances are peculiar enough to furnish her 
with a good plea for putting herself in agreement with them. 
She has only to fall in with the Nationalist version of Irish history 
to find such a plea ready. According to Mr. Dillon and Arch- 
bishop Walsh, the aims of the National League have nothing in 
common with Socialism. They imply no hostility to the principle 
of private property ; they are merely directed to placing private 
property in the right hands. The attempt to make the 
tenant the owner of his holding is not, on this theory, an act of 
confiscation ; it is merely the undoing of a former act of con- 
fiscation. The Roman Church has always looked with great 
toleration on anything that could be represented as an excep- 
tion, for exceptions bind no one. The “ Plan of Campaign” 
has probably been represented at Rome as involving not a 
political or social, but simply a historical issue. The 
descendants of the men who were, in the view of United 
Ireland and its Party, robbed of their lands are using 
the first opportunity that has presented itself of getting 
back their property. The question is thus transferred from 
the region of politics to the region of history. It becomes 
a dispute not of principle, but of title. The point on 
which it hinges is not, May A take B’s land? but, 
What amount of prescription will justify A in re-entering 
upon land of which B has forcibly deprived his predecessor in 
title? The State is forced to give a short and decisive answer 
to inquiries like this, because the State, so to say, lives by pre- 
scription. But the Church has an elastic memory, and can at 
pleasure lengthen or shorten the period required to establish 
an adverse claim. No condemnation, therefore, directed 
against Mr. George will be of any value as against Mr. Dillon. 
Nor would such condemnation of Mr. George make the Roman 
Church unpopular in Ireland. If it would, Mr. Davitt would 





hardly be on her side. The Irish agrarian movement is not 
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at present a Socialist movement, whatever it may one day 
become. It is directed not against private ownership, but 
against private ownership in particular hands. The Irish 
peasant has no desire to make over his holding to the State ; 
he only wishes that the landlord shall make it over to him. 

It seems still uncertain whether Father M‘Glynn means to 
submit or to resist; but if he means to resist, he has chosen 
strangely bad ground on which to give battle. Whether he 
has been right or wrong in the support he has given 
to Mr. George, he is wrong from every point of view 
in refusing to go to Rome to answer for his opinions. 
He thus enables the Roman authorities to treat the dispute as 
purely disciplinary. Father M‘Glynn may choose to assume 
that judgment would go against him ; but it is an assumption 
which he has no right to make. It is true that he would 
probably be supported in making it by his congregation. They, 
at all events, betray their suspicion that Father M‘Glynn has 
stepped beyond the bounds within which Rome concedes 
liberty of opinion to her clergy. They must see, however, 
that by electing to fight on this ground, Father M‘Glynn 
would make all compromise impossible. For a refusal to plead, 
Rome can have nothing but pezne forte et dure. If the Father 
were condemned for his political or social theories, he would 
secure the sympathy of many who think those opinions 
altogether wrong. The Roman Church has long ceased 
to impose any particular political views upon her clergy. 
They may be Royalists, or Imperialists, or Republicans at 
their pleasure, or according to the country in which they 
live. She would only lessen her influence by adopting 
a more rigid line in matters of social or economical 
theory. But her influence is bound up with her discipline, 
and to acquiesce in Father M‘Glynn’s refusal to go to Rome 
when summoned thither, would be to proclaim to the world 
that she has no longer the courage to enforce her commands on 
her own clergy. That is not an admission that Rome is likely 
to make, or has anything to gain by making ; and her reported 
summary action in disfrocking Father M‘Glynn would be 
strictly in accord with all her precedents, 








THE SERVICE OF MAN v. THE SERVICE OF GOD. 
R. COTTER MORISON has published a very vigorous 

book on “The Service of Man,” which will make a 
sensation, aud a sensation of a highly complicated kind. Its 
object is to preach the service of man, and to abolish the ser- 
vice of God as obsolete. Mr. Morison runs down Christianity, 
but patronises the Christian saints. He ridicules theology, 
but recognises with gratitude the service which the false 
hypothesis of a God rendered to humanity after the fall of 
the Roman Empire, and even reproves Gibbon for making 
light of the consubstantiality of the divine Son. He tells 
more unpleasant stories than were at all necessary for his 
purpose, of the dissoluteness of the Christian clergy in various 
periods of the Church, but he balances them by stories of ascetic 
saintliness which are not to his purpose at all, except so far as 
it may be part of his purpose to concentrate a strong light on 
Positivist candour at the cost of Positivist teaching. Indeed, 
the book, which contains in its preface a high compliment to Mr. 
Bradlaugh for his proclamation of the necessity of checking the 
increase of population, is a curious compound of excerpts re- 
minding us of “ The Convent Exposed,” with excerpts reminding 
us of the “ Lives of the Saints,” and excerpts reminding us of 
the National Reformer, or some other publication meant to bring 
all theology into contempt. The result is a book which produces, 
in Christians at least, a certain creeping sensation like that 
excited by a vivisector’s dissertation on the gratitude which he 
feels to the dog to which he owes the success of a painful experi- 
ment on its vitals, or by one of Robespierre’s skilful preparations 
of the minds of his audience for the proposal of a fresh batch of 
massacres. Mr. Cotter Morison will probably say that it is not 
his fault that in attempting to demolish a complex system like 
Christianity, in which the most various threads of what he 
holds to be true and false sentiment are inextricably inter- 
woven, he excites the most painfully discordant feelings in those 
who believe in that which he would like to sweep away. Nor 
do we deny that this plea isfair enough. Only we think that he 
might reasonably have spared us a little of the unction with 
which he has enlarged on the character of the saints, and 
which, coming where it does, affects us rather as a pressing 
offer of pork-chops affects a sea-sick person. It was to his 
purpose, no doubt, to show that he could appreciate what 





Christianity had done to introduce a nobler element into human 
society. But his whole book shows that it was not to his pur- 
pose,—that it was, indeed, absolutely inconsistent with his 
purpose,—to give credit to any influence whatever for filling 
human hearts with passionate hatred of their own sins, as dis- 
tinguished from strong dissatisfaction at the mischiefs those sins 
might have caused to others and the desire never to be the cause 
of such mischiefs again. Mr. Morison regards as a grave and 
grievous waste of power that sense of responsibility for evil- 
doing of which he encourages us to rid ourselves as soon as we 
can, though that feeling was at the very core of the passionate 
self-reproach and contrition in which the heart of the Christian 
saint expressed itself most vividly. He does not, of course, 
morally condemn it, for he wishes to rid human society of the 
idea of moral condemnation altogether. He thinks that 
the saint was no more responsible for the waste of power 
in which he delighted, than is the criminal for his lusts 
and crimes. But as he regards all that side of the saint’s 
character as part of the necessary moral waste in the process 
of evolution, we think that he might have spared us so many 
unctuous references to that world of interior passion ; for they 
add much to the disagreeableness of the complicated emotions 
excited by his book. We do full justice to the sense of fair- 
ness which leads Mr. Cotter Morison to express his high appre- 
ciation of the disinterestedness, or, as he and his school prefer to 
call it, barbarous as the phrase is, the ‘ altruism,’ which the true 
Christian saint has so gloriously displayed. But since he does not 
approve, nay, cordially disapproves of the waste, on penitence, 
of power which he thinks ought all to be directed into the forma- 
tion of better habits, we do think that he might have suppressed 
the pages in which he gloats over the spiritual experience of 
saints. Holding their misapplied meditations and emotions to 
be instruments as clumsy and inferior for the production of 
altruism, compared with the true Positivist’s teaching, as the 
savage’s clamsy and often abortive method of obtaining fire is 
inferior to a modern safety-match, he need not, we think, have 
withdrawn the veil from experiences which he must deem so 
unedifying. 

However, let us come to Mr. Morison’s main end, which 
is to recommend his new religion, “ the Service of Man,” as 
well-nigh ripe for superseding the old religion of the service 
of God as manifested in Christ. His indictment against 
Christianity is, first, that it is neither true, nor even in modern 
times so much as believable; next, that it is not serviceable for 
the production of virtue in average men and women, though it 
has produced a very high kind of virtue in those few exceptional 
characters which reach or approach the saintly type. And on 
these assertions,—for his acceptance of which he gives a great 
variety of reasons,—he founds, of course, the inference that 
the time has come for getting rid of an obsolete creel which 
is no longer doing its work, and for setting up Positivism in its 
place. It is impossible to pass over in an article a surface of 
criticism which occupies a volume. We can only indicate the 
points at which we regard Mr. Cotter Morison’s attack as break- 
ing down. With a great deal that he says as to the untenability 
of the old view of inspiration, we heartily agree. The Roman 
Church will find some day, we suspect, that the only way in 
which it can explain the words of the Vatican Council that the 
Scriptures have God for their author, habent Deum auctorem, 
will be tantamount to explaining them away, and making every 
wise Catholic regret that such words should ever have been used. 
But the real value of the Bible as the record of a race whose 
greatest rulers and most trusted guides were taught from 
above, and who recognised the influence of a higher nature on 
their own as the primary certainty of their life, is not affected 
by the recognition that its books are full of human elements, both 
good and ill. If we can read the Bible and believe that all who 
recognised the reality of this personal divine influence as acting 
upon them and leading them into the way of righteousness, were 
mistaken enthusiasts misled by the complexity of the human 
consciousness, we may acquiesce in Mr. Cotter Morison’s view; 
and if not, not. But those who utterly reject that view, have no 
reason in the world to burden themselves with the defence of all 
the defective science and defective history, and all the evidence 
of ordinary human passions, which the Bible, like all other 
human literatures, contains. Ifthe central fact be true, as we do 
not doubt for a moment, that the Bible contains in outline the 
history of a race guided into righteousness by an invisible divine 
person with whom the communion of all their greatest minds was 
constant and ardent, and that this communion reached its per- 
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fection, its absolute climax, in our Lord’s life and death, that is 
a fact the significance of which no evidence as to the errors and 
passions to which the human authors of the Bible were subject, 
can in the least tend to undermine. Weare not even anxious to 
meet Mr. Cotter Morison’s contention that Genesis is unscientific ; 
and as for his position that the whole conception of original sin, of 
a transmitted taint which revealed religion was intended to help 
us to counteract, is morally false, we can only say that a more 
demonstrable moral truth is not to be found in the range even 
of Positivist dogmas. Their favourite doctrine as to the force 
of habit itself is not indeed more certain. When he speaks of 
the Fall as an evident falsehood, he uses the Fallin a sense 
in which no theologian ever yet understood it. It is childish 
to suppose that the doctrine of the intellectual degeneration 
of man,—of which there is no trace in Hebrew literature,— 
is so much as hinted at in Scripture. But that there is such 
a thing as sin in human nature, and that the tendency to 
sin is transmitted from father to son, is as conspicuous a truth 
to every one who believes in sin at all,—of course, Mr. Cotter 
Morison does not,—as the truth that physical characteristics 
are so transmitted. Naturally, if there be no sin, there is no 
transmission of sinfulness. It needs no Positivist to tell us that. 
But what in the world is the subject of the great literature of 
human remorse and contrition, if the notion be a pure chimera 
that sin is something as altogether different in kind from 
faultiness, as is disobedience from misunderstanding P Again, 
we have no occasion to meet Mr. Cotter Morison’s perfectly true 
charge against theologians of almost all sects that they have 
preached about Hell ina way to malign God, and, as we believe, 
to travesty frightfully the teaching of Christ. None the less 
is it true that the worst fate which man can conceive, is the 
fate of those who, when they have the choice between the 
upward and the downward path in their moral life, choose 
the latter. Mr. Morison believes that there neither is nor 
can be any such choice for any man. And he is, of course, 
therefore logically quite right in regarding Christianity as a 
gigantic development of misleading error. That is no reason 
at all why those should be dismayed at his teaching who are a 
great deal surer that freedom, responsibility, and sin are 
realities and not dreams, than they are that the sun, the moon, 
and the earth are realities and not dreams. 


Mr. Cotter Morison’s proof that even if Christianity were true, 
it is not believable by the present generation, is open to a similar 
criticism. Of course, it is not believable by those who have 
borrowed for the moral and spiritual world the lessons of 
physical science, and imagine that by doing so they have ren- 
dered a service to humanity, instead of having led men off on a 
most misleading track. But the truth is, that even the devotees 
of science are beginning to be aware that they must shut their 
eyes very hard, if they are to deny phenomena utterly inexplicable 
by any of the physical sciences, if they are to deny, for instance, 
that “ phantasms of the living ” do appear at great distances from 
the living organisations to which they are due, and do convey 
impressions which turn out to be true impressions and utterly 
inexplicable by any physical science hitherto known. Mr. 
Morison refers to this subject with the usual sarcasm that 
it is the straw at which the supernaturalists catch, in the 
vain hope of sustaining their dying faith,—being quite unaware, 
we suppose, that some of the leading men in the Society which has 
got together this evidence are as sceptical as himself, and as well- 
disposed to turn the evidence,—as it may be turned,—against the 
Christian miracles, as to turn it,—as it may be turned,—in their 
favour. But the truth certainly is that the longer the phenomena 
of mesmerism and trance and of the less ordinary psychical states 
are examined, the more certain it becomes, on evidence which 
no candid mind can reject, that even in this life there is some- 
thing in man which can occasionally pass far beyond the limits 
of sense, and that after death there are, in cases relatively 
rare, but collectively very numerous, phenomena which are not 
to be explained at all, unless they can be explained as mani- 
festations of a still existing personality. As for the plea that 
Christianity, even when earnestly believed, produces its effect 
only on a few sensitive minds, and not on any great number of 
minds, Mr. Morison does not bring any proof at all beyond the 
vague charge of rhetorical preachers. History and experience 
are dead against him. Of course, there have always been 
multitudes who, while professing to believe Christianity, 
paid no attention to its precepts. He himself admits,—too 
freely as we think, considering the very different ideals of 
Christianity and Positivism,—that there have always been a fair 











sprinkling of men of what even he regards as the most elevated 
type, produced by Christianity. But between these extremes 
all who know anything of our Churches now, or knew anythin : 
of them at any time, have always discerned a very large number 
of men and women restrained from sins which they would 
otherwise have committed, and prompted to good works which 
they would otherwise have neglected, by the constant influence 
of a religion by which, nevertheless, they were only imperfectly 
penetrated. Will Positivists ever produce a result one-tenth 
part as satisfactory P 

But the real drift of Mr. Cotter Morison’s book is in his plea 
for a service of man as distinguished from the service of God; 
and here, too, is its greatest weakness. His design is to show 
that in attempting to train men to be serviceable to each other, 
there is room for a religion free from superstition, which may 
yet become most potent,—as, indeed, it has, he thinks, already be- 
come potent,—and which will be involved in none of the difficulties 
of Christianity, though it will retain all that, for the purposes 
of this life, is useful in that great religion, But, as we said, 
itis the weakest part of his book. In his attack on Christianity, 
he often assails vigorously what is not of the essence of 
Christian teaching, but what has been unfortunately incor. 
porated with it. In his exposition of the “ Service of Man” as 
a religion, he is not vigorous at all. In the first place, by giving 
up ostentatiously the reality of responsibility, and treating 
repentance as almost irrelevant, and as most ineffectual exactly 
where it is most needed, he falls back on training and habit as 
the only moral forces of the world. ‘“ By morality,” he says, 
“is meant right conduct here on earth,—those outward acts and 
inward sentiments which, by the suppression of the selfish 
passions, conduce most to the public and the private well-being 
of the race.” Very well, then, wherever those outward acts are 
absolutely wanting, and those inward sentiments do not exist, 
there is practically no hope. And that is precisely Mr. Mori- 
son’s teaching. If we could but stop “the devastating torrent 
of children for a few years,” he says, and organise on right 
lines the teaching necessary for the new generation, he thinks 
that all might be hopeful; but in his view there is no hope 
for degraded adults, and still less for their degraded offspring, 
unless they can be wholly rescued from their parents’ care. 
And there is a still more serious stumbling-block beyond. 
What is to be the ideal of man for teachers who do not believe 
in God’s love and mercy P Altruism, they tell us. But 
what is altruism to mean? Is it not in the highest degree 
altruistic for men who repudiate repentance and regeneration to 
extirpate a bad moral stock? If self-reproach is to cease as a 
waste of power and an utter delusion, must not the corrective 
system be indefinitely extended, and penalties attached at every 
step to human misdoings, not, of course, as punitive or retribu- 
tive, but as supplying motives not to go wrong again? And 
on altruistic principles, must not a status of evil condition be 
recognised quite apart from any overt crime, placing all who 
belong to it under the strictest disability to marry, even if the 
stock is not to be absolutely exterminated. What a new ideal 
of moral conduct this implies,—what cultivated mercilessness, 
what inexorable hardness of heart, what rigidity of moral dog- 
matism, what indifference to repentance and remorse! The 
longer Mr. Cotter Morison’s ideal for the true “ Service of Man” 
is contemplated, the more evident it will be that, if he is right, 
Christianity has not only missed the truth, but taught the most 
deadly falsehood, and that the Christian saint, so far from 
deserving Mr. Morison’s kind patronage, will become to the 
new teachers who deny responsibility and ridicule repentance, 
the awful warning from whose example the new generation 
must be taught to recoil in horror. “ Nothing is gained,” says 
Mr. Morison, “ by disguising the fact that there is no remedy 
for a bad heart, and no substitute for a good one.” Let that 
doctrine supersede the belief in God’s grace, and we may con- 
fidently predict that the Positivists of the future will absolutely 
reverse Christian morality, and substitute for it a petrifying 
terror of their own,—a Medusa-head from which average men 
will start back in horror and dismay. 





THE SOCIALISTS AND THE EIGHTH 
COMMANDMENT. 
N incident occurred in London on Sunday which, though 
in itself unimportant, may be quoted by the future 
historian as marking the beginning of a new phenomenon in 
English history. We have had Socialists or Communists in 
England before, and sceptics of many kinds; but the Con- 
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tinental variety of man, who hates religion and the existing 
social system with equal virulence, has only lately appeared 
among us. The tendency of English Extremists, indeed, has 
rather been towards religious fanaticism, or the development of 
some new religious polity. A band of Socialists, however, on 
Sunday visited the parish church, Marylebone, and besides 
hissing the Qneen’s name, loudly and distinctly hissed the 
Eighth Commandment, to the astonishment of the congregation, 
afew of whom left in consequence. The former incident has 
occurred before, and as there are, no doubt, furious Republicans 
in London, it is only worth noting as evidence of their 
intolerance for other people’s opinions, and their total want of 
manners; but the latter is new to us at least, and is not a little 
perplexing. Why hiss the Eighth Commandment, that broad 
charter of the poor? We understand why Socialists should 
make a demonstration in church, for they are conscious of feeble 
numbers, of being, in a way, lost in the wilderness of London 
opinions, and an uproar in a church makes them visible, as they 
think, to the respectables. They are very foolish in choosing 
such a scene for manifesting themselves, for every such incident 
makes dozens of Tories; but we may let that pass, and confine our- 
selves to asking why the Commandment, “ Thou shalt not steal,” 
affronts or offends them so much. They do not admit that they 
teach stealing, and are not, therefore, protesting against the 
Churches as inculcating heresy or false doctrine; and what are 
they protesting about? Do they really think that the Eighth 
Commandment was issued or invented in Arabia as a defence for 
capitalists? It almost seems that it must be so; and yet it is 
difficult to imagine that men reasonable enough to think-out a 
new system of any kind should be so stupid. The Eighth Com- 
mandment protects the rich, of course, like every other class; 
but its special and peculiar use is to protect the poor, 
by creating in their favour the inflexible force of a religious 
dogma. Under almost every condition of society except 
our own, it is the poor who suffer from stealing, who 
are the objects of oppression intended to take from them 
what little they possess. The rich take care of themselves 
everywhere, if not by police, then by guards, or by paying black- 
mail; and it is the poor who, except in highly organised 
communities—communities, that is, which reject Socialistic 
teaching—are protected only by the moral law. The Com- 
mandments were not issued in England, or intended for 
England only, and over three-parts at least of the world it 
isthe poor who are robbed, while in all parts it is they who 
feel robbery most, a fact so patent that while the Swiss peasant 
avenges himself on the robber with a hedge-stake, the Hindoo 
peasant insists that his hand shall be chopped off. There is no 
horror of theft like that which exists in a community where 
there are no rich, and where every theft is, therefore, a 
deliberate cruelty. Take away or break down the social organisa- 
tion, and it is the weak, not the strong, who would suffer 
from theft; and in defending themselves, as in many other of 
the relations of life, the poor are the weak. The rich find 
it easy enough to hire “the strong man armed” to guard 
their possessions, and it is the poor who, in countries 
where law is weak, need the protection of the opinion 
which the founders of all the better creeds alike hav 
succeeded in developing, and which, as we believe, has its root 
in the instinctive conscience of mankind, The Socialist may 
deny this last proposition; but as in the same breath he 
asserts that under existing systems the poor are robbed of 
their labour, his denial is not worth much. Labour is a posses- 
sion, like another, and the most direct religions argument 
against slavery that we know of—indeed, the only one except 
this other, that virtue cannot exist without a freedom 
of the will which slavery restricts too much—is that slavery 
necessarily involves a theft of wages. The slave is stolen when 
he is captured, robbed when he is sold, plundered whenever he 
is refused the wage his work would be worth were he free 
to sell it. Cannot Socialists see, if they really think of the 
Eighth as the Capitalist Commandment, that itis in a Christian 
country their own stronghold, their grand religious defence 
against the slavery which seems to be perishing out of the 
world, but which, if religion disappeared, would be re-estab- 
lished on a wider and more scientific basis before two 
centuries had expired. With no future life to fear, who is going 
to work in this world when he can whip another man into 
working for him? The very essence of their complaint is that 
they are robbed by the strong of their fair share in the world’s 
heritage ; and then they hiss the one plain exposition of doctrine 


which no good man, however strong, denies, and which directly 
forbids that robbery. Surely that is illogical. We say nothing 
of the outrageous interference with human liberty which hissing 
in Church implies—though the prohibition of such interference 
is the object of the statutes against brawling—and ask simply 
why that doctrine should be attacked which specially protects 
the poor. 


We may, however, be told that the idea the Socialists desired to 

express was a more refined one than this, and that they object to 

the Eighth Commandment as the ultimate expression of the in- 

dividualism which they desire to destroy. If all property belonged 

to the community, and were held in common, stealing, they will 

argue, in its popular sense, could hardly occur. They therefore 

protest against a decree which justifies, or is held by most men 

to justify, individual ownership. That is a better answer intel- 

lectually than the other, but it rests upon an error as to facts. 

The moral offence of stealing would not only not cease under 

a Socialistic régime, but would be enormously enhanced in 
gravity. <A thief would then steal from the common stock, 
would rob his brother as well as his neighbour, would 
plunder his sleeping partner, and not merely an outsider. 
He would be a treacherous hound, as well as a thief. Take 
a Benedictine monastery as the nearest known thing to a 
society organised on Socialist principles. Will any Socialist 
argue that the brother who steals from another brother, or 
from the common treasure, or from the larder meant for all, 
is not deserving of moral reprobation, of direct and open censure 
from some higher power, even if that power beonly the aggregate 
opinion of the community ? Clearly, if the owner is the com- 
munity, the thief has taken what is not his, and is guilty, if not 
of technical theft, at least of infamous treachery. If it is 
not so, why do Socialists waste time and energy in denouncing 
landlords and capitalists as “robbers?” The capitalists are 
only taking, on the Socialist theory, what belongs to the com- 
munity ; and in violently condemning them, the Socialist admits 
that there is a law against stealing above the law of the land. 
It is possible, of course, to argue that there will, under Socialist 
legislation, be no stealing, because there will be no temptation, 
Socialism establishing a society in which none are oppressed, 
and all are content; but the assertion is wholly contrary to 
human experience, and to the observed facts of human nature. 
Thieves do not steal from want only, but from indolence, from 
avarice, and from a passion of acquisitiveness so strong that in 
the rich it is often treated as a madness, and under the name of 
“kleptomania” is urged as a defence in our Courts of Justice. 
Nothing is commoner in great public schools, in colleges, in 
ships, in barracks, and in clubs, than theft by the inmates of 
those institutions, who are all equal, are all comrades, and in the 
majority of cases have no sort of necessity for the things they 
nevertheless dishonestly takeaway. If Mr.Champion were head 
to-morrow of a Socialist Commune, he would have before night- 
fall to punish somebody for stealing, and we have no doubt 
would perform his duty in that respect with commendable energy 
and speed. Why, then, should Socialists condemn an authori- 
tative statement of a principle which is as necessary to them as 
to the remainder of mankind, and will be necessary if they 
succeed in revolutionising the world? Is it only because the 
truth has religious sanctions, and is uttered with reverence in a 
Church, that they condemn it? Nay, surely; for that would 
be to proclaim themselves openly the foes of religious liberty, a 
position which, in spite of their angry disgust at all existing 
religions, and their readiness arising from that anger to ridicule 
all belief, they have never yet in theory taken up. According 
to their own philosophy, they should keep out of churches, or 
when in them behave reverently ; but in any case, they should 
not choose for hissing the Commandment which, as they allege, 
is on their side. 





AMATEUR ART IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
N Paris, in 1792, in the very middle of the great Revolution, 
“Frilled promenaders saunter under the trees; white- 
muslin promenaderess, in green patasol, leaning on your arm. 
Dogs dance, and shoeblacks polish, on that Pont Neuf itself, 
where Fatherland is in danger.” In London, in 1688, in the 
middle of a small Revolution, which yet was great in its con- 
sequences, people were just as busy amusing themselves, playing 
at art, and making their houses beautiful after their own fancies, 
as they are in the peace of the present day. But the fashion- 
able work of that time was not so easy; it took a great deal of 





study and time and material; it was by no means within the 
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reach of every young woman thinking herself artistic. There is 
acertain air of stateliness, a stiff distinction, tempered with 
condescending encouragement, in this thin brown folio that has 
lived two hundred years, printed at Oxford in 1688, and sold by 
the author, Mr. John Stalker, “living at the Golden Ball in 
James’s Market, London.” The book is “A Treatise of Japaning 
and Varnishing, Being a compleat Discovery of those Arts 
ays ca thee ae with the Method of Guilding, Burnishing, and Lacker- 
ing, with the Art of Guilding, Separating, and Refining Metals : 
and of Painting Mezzo-Tinto Prints. Also Rules for Counter- 
feiting Tortoise-shell, and Marble, and for Staining or Dying 
Wood, Ivory, and Horn. Together with Above an Hundred 
distinct Patterns for Japan-work, in Imitation of the Indians, 
for Tables, Stands, Frames, Cabinets, Boxes, &c.” 

The book opens with a very respectful dedication to “the 
Right Honourable the Countess of Darby.” ‘And how,” says 
the author, after apologising for his presumption, “can such a 
book as this, that has nothing to recommend it, but the useful- 
ness, and truth of the Experiments it contains, be better secured, 
against the Censures of this our Critical Age we live in, than by 
the Patronage of a Lady, that is no less Eminent for her Quality, 
Beauty, and Vertue, than for her Incomparable Skill and Ex- 
perience in the Arts that those Experiments belong to, as well 
as in several others,’—from which we may conclude that the 
Lady Derby of those days was something of an amateur artist. 

Before Mr. Stalker goes on to the practical part of his book, 
which is very practical indeed, and must have been a most 

valuable guide to the amateurs of his day, he writes a short 
“ Epistle to the Reader and Practitioner,” laying before him the 
pleasures and advantages of the work, explaining its object, and 
speaking with a cheerful confidence quite absent from the 
dedication, in which the poor treatise itself is described as far 
from faultless, and its author mean. Now that he is no longer 
on his knees before his patroness, he assumes quite another air, 
and assures the gentlemen and ladies who follow his rules,— 
“Tf you punctually observe them, you must of necessity suc- 
ceed well.” As for the raison d’étre of his book,—‘ We have 
laid before you an Art very much admired by us, and 
all those who hold any commerce with the inhabitants of 
Japan; but that Island not being able to furnish these 
parts with work of this kind, the English and Frenchmen 
have endeavoured to imitate them.” Here we must interrupt 
Mr. Stalker to remark, with a sigh, that we did not know the 
fashion of shams had begun so early; but this treatise of his is 
proof positive. He will excuse us, and proceed :—“ That by 
these means the Nobility and Gentry might be compleatly fur- 
nisht with whole Setts of Japan-work, whereas otherwise they 
were fore’t to content themselves with perhaps a Screen, a 
Dressing-box, or Drinking-bowl, or some odd thing that had not 
a fellow to answer it: but now you may be stockt with entire 
Furniture, Tables, Stands, Boxes, and Looking-glass-frames, of 
one make and design, or what fashion you please; and if done 
by able Hands, it may come so near the true Japan, in fineness 
of Black, and neatness of Draught, that no one but an Artist 
should be able to distinguish ’em.” 

After this, have we of these days any right to repine if our 
Oriental curiosities are made in Manchester or Birmingham P 
But Mr. Stalker has high principle to guide him, and plenty of 
indignation :—“ As for our Undertakers in this kind they are 
very numerous, and their works are different; some of them 
have more confidence than skill and ingenuity, and without 
modesty or a blush impose upon the Gentry such stuff and 
trash, for Japan-work, that whether ’tisa greater scandal to the 
Name or Artificer, I cannot determin. Might we advise such 
foolish pretenders, their time would be better imployed in 
dawbing Whistles and Puppets for the Toy Shops to please 
Children, than contriving Ornaments for a Room of State. 
ee These pages will assist ’em to distinguish between 
good Work and Rubbish, between an ignorant Knave and an 
Artist, and put a stop to all the cheats and cousenage of those 
whiffling, impotent fellows, who pretend to teach young Ladies 
that art, in which they themselves have need to be instructed, 
and to the disgrace of the Title lurk and shelter themselves 
under the notion of Japanners, Painters, Guilders,” &ec. 

But the gentlemen and ladies for whom Mr. Stalker wrote 
were likely to skip all this fine language, and to hurry on to the 
practical part of his treatise. They may have lingered a moment, 

for encouragement and satisfaction, on such assurances as 
these :—“ The glory of one country, Japan alone, has exceeded 
in beauty and magnificence all the pride of the Vatican at this 








time, and the Pantheon heretofore.” According to Mr. Stalker, 
the towns and cities of Japan are roofed with gold, so that they 
“enjoy a double day by the reflection of the sun’s beams.” .., ,, 
overlaid with Varnish more glossy and reflecting than polisht 
Marble? No amorous Nymph need entertain a Dialogue with 
her Glass, or Narcissus retire to a Fountain, to survey his 
charming countenance, when the whole house is one entire 
Speculum.” 

Inspired by such visions, we go on to the table of contents 
of this wonderful treatise, and here we find a list of all the 
things we are to learn. What unending stores of delight for a 
country-house in winter two hundred years ago! We provide 
ourselves, of course, with drugs and spirits, gums and metals, 
and we lay in also our store of tools,—strainers for the varnish or 
“Lacker,” “ tin-tunnels,” bottles, vials and “ Gally-pots,” varnish- 
ing pencils of camel’s hair of different sizes, “the best that I know 
are sold in Blackamoor Street ;” “Pencils to draw with, small 
and greater, Goose, little Goose, Duck, and Swallow-quills ;” “two 
hundred Mussel-shells, Dutch-rushes, to be bought at the Iron. 
mongers, Tripoly for polishing, store of Linnen-rags,” “ sallet-vil 
for clearing up your work.” And then, being ready prepared, 
we shall begin by making several kinds of varnish, for which 
full directions are given; we shall go on to varnish different 
woods; we shall make isinglass-size, gold-size, gum-water, 
japan of different colours; we shall lay speckles, make raised 
work, prepare wood, copy the designs in the book, our japanned 
wood being ready, with colours and gold; we shall go on to 
learn “ guilding and lackering,” to overlay wood with “ Burnisht 
gold or silver,” to gild silver, copper, brass, or Prince’s metal, to 
colour gold, to silver over brass or copper, to refine silver, to 
counterfeit tortoise-shell, to dye wood, ivory, &c., red, yellow, 
black, or green. 

What person of taste and industry, in the year 1688, would 
endure plain furniture in his house with powers like these in his 
hands? ‘To begin with, there are all sorts of pretty things to 
be made, copying the very striking designs of which the pages 
of the book are full. Mr. Stalker says they are exactly imitated 
from Japanese buildings, towers and steeples, figures, rocks, and 
the like, and that he has only “ made them more pleasant, yet 
altogether as Antick.” Powder-boxes, patch-boxes, adorned 
with landscapes, birds catching butterflies, Japanese gentlemen 
walking, or sitting under trees; brushes of various shapes, a 
“Pincushing Trunke ” for jewellery, the frame of a looking-glass, 
a standish, a comb-box. After these come more ambitious 
designs for tables, cabinets, &c.; wonderful birds, especially one 
monster who would want a whole piece of furniture to himself; 
trees and flowering plants never seen in Nature ; monkeys, stags, 
rabbits, not so hard to recognise ; and then most amazing groups 
of figures, shooting, hawking, fighting ; “‘ a Pagod Worshipp in 
ye Indies,” in which people very oddly dressed in jackets and 
trousers prostrate themselves before an object on a throne. 
Certainly ‘“‘as much pleasing variety as can reasonably be 
expected.” Here are frightful punishments, splendid spired 
palaces, an Embassy, which is perhaps the most interesting plate 
of all. The King, who wears a hat and an apron very like those of 
an Anglican Bishop, is sitting under a canopy like a four-post 
bed, with flags at the corners. One fat courtier kneels beside 
him, while the Ambassadors, in mortal terror, carrying presents, 
creep sneaking up to the flight of steps that leads to the throne. 
Mr. Stalker himself thinks a good deal of this plate; in fact, he 
says, “I had rather see an Embassy thus in miniature, than 
take a voyage into China that I might really beiiold one;” and 
he gives most exact directions for the copying of it. “ As for 
the King, his face and hands should not be of the ordinary 
hue with inferior mortals ; Gold best becomes his Majesties 
countenance, hiseyes and beard black, his cap green gold set 
off with bright gold; his body may be clothed in bright red 
copper, shadowed with black; the table-cloth covered with 
green gold, shadowed or set off with bright.” And so we go on 
with a full description of the Ambassadors. 


Here and there, in the midst of his practical directions, Mr. 
Stalker breaks out into jokes; the further he gets from his 
dedication, the more cheerful and confident he becomes. This 
kind of thing is evidently meant to make his gentlemen and 
ladies smile :—“ That necessary and serviceable friend, Venicce 
Turpentine, here also gives his attendance: who in the quantity 
of one pound to three pints of water, takes up his lodging in a 
clean, earthen Pipkin, almost as large again as the Inhabitants. 
These guests so disposed of, with their house of clay the 
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Pipkin, place over a gentle fire, and by degrees warm them, till 
they being pleased with their habitation begin to simper, and 
dance a little; then do you promote their pastime by stirring 
with a stick. But if they finding the place too hot for them, 
should endeavour to escape by boiling over, which you’l soon 
discover by the rout and bustle, and rising of the water, release 
them,” &c. 

So one may imagine them working, our amateur artists of the 
seventeenth century, thoroughly amused and interested, while 
King William TIT. was landing, and English history was turning 
itself round. No doubt the black and tarnished relics of their 
Jabours may be found in many a house throughout England, 
mistaken by the ignorant, as Mr. Stalker was quite sure they 
would be, for old japan. It is a little sad now to turn over the 
Jeaves of his book, and realise the tremendous pains he took 
about it all. Leonardo da Vinci was hardly more sure of an 
eternity of fame. 

Still, whatever we may think of the beauty or originality of 
this art of japanning, it certainly, in the hard work, cleverness, 
perseverance, and skill required, might compare favourably with 
some of the fashionable work of the present day. But is it too 
bold a conclusion that an art which can be thus taught to a crowd 
of amateurs, and practised by them, can never expect to live, being 
‘hardly worthy of the name of Art at all ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
LORD IDDESLEIGH AS A LEADER. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—In your otherwise appreciative article on the late Lord 
{ddesleigh, I think you have hardly done justice to his intel- 
lectual ability. As Secretary to a Commission which sat for 
several years, and of which he was Chairman, and afterwards 
in connection with the Bill which he brought in to carry out its 
recommendations, and with the reorganisation of the office to 
which it related, I was for some considerable time in frequent 
telation with him, and I am bound to say that a clearer, readier, 
nimbler intellect I never knew. Part of his capacity for leadership 
has been underrated, becanse—owing in great measure to that self- 





-effacement which you notice—he excelled in the art of leading 


without seeming to lead. His colleagues on the Commission I 
‘speak of were all able men, some of them men of marked 


‘ability. Those who survive, if any of them read this letter, 


will, I am sure, bear no grudge to his memory now, when I 
say that I have often watched with amused admiration the way 
in which, without their being in the least aware of it, he has 
led them to some foregone conclusion of his own. After talking 
over a subject with me, and telling me what he meant to do, he 
would, so to speak, throw the matter on the table before his 


‘colleagues, suggesting different courses without expressing a 


preference for any, elicit their opinions, check in the most 
sagacious manner by some Socratic question any threatened 
deviation from the predetermined course, and assent to his own 
conclusions as soon as others reached them. This, however, 
could only apply to practically open questions. When men had 
thoroughly made up their minds, he could not bend them, and 
hence the result of the Commission was a majority and minority 
report, as in the case of that on the depression of trade. 

His tenderness of heart certainly rendered him unfit to deal 
with scoundrels. In the course of its investigations, the Commis- 
sion had to take the evidence of some witnesses who, knowing that 
the Commission had been debarred from obtaining power to put 
‘them on their oath under the penalties of perjury, indulged in 
the most barefaced lying, and there was something outwardly 
ludicrous, but at bottom deeply pathetic, in his almost fatherly 
appeals to some case-hardened ruffian :—‘ Now, Mr. ——, do 
you really mean to say that,” &c., when he might as easily have 
tickled a rhinoceros. He fell upon evil times. Honourable 
gentlemen, honest working men, he was fully competent to lead. 
But, like a man who is an admirable whip with anything like a 
decent team, driving with the lightest of hands, by the merest 
flick of the whip, yet cannot manage a hard-mouthed and 
‘vicious one, he was not fitted to cope with the unscrupulous 
Trish opposition of his day. 

: Of his own scrupulousness I may mention one remarkable 
instance. At the outset of the Commission I have spoken of, 
which was to have paid Assistant-Commissioners for local 
Inquiries, he intended to recommend one of his sons for an 
Assistant-Commissionership,—no doubt either the present Earl 





or Mr. Henry Northcote, both of whom have since shown 
themselves fully capable of the task. I told him that, assuming, 
as I was bound to do, the capacity of the young man, I thought 
it would be rather an advantage to have one of the Commis. 
sioners closely connected with himself, in case of any specially 
confidential inquiries. But two or three days later, he told me 
that he had given up the idea, as he thought that, as Chairman, 
he had better not ask anything for his own family. 

At a later period, when the Bill founded on the report of the 
same Commission was being prepared, and provided for the 
appointment of a class of unsalaried officers to be appointed by 
the Treasury, he was most anxious to lay down some definite 
qualification for them, on the ground that otherwise the 
Patronage Secretary would be beset with applications on 
political grounds. At that time, however, it was impossible to 
define any such qualification, and his previsions have been 
justified by the event. 

His freedom from all party feeling was also remarkable. A 
Liberal colleague of his on the Commission was thrown out on 
the occasion of a General Election which took place while it was 
sitting. “There are many men on our own side whom I could 
have better spared,” were his words to me on the subject. And 
when the Bill founded on the report was being brought on, he 
was most anxious to obtain for it the support of “the fair- 
minded Liberals,” naming particularly Mr. Forster and the then 
Mr. Playfair. 

Indeed, though he did not reject the name of Tory, I have 
always considered him even rather a Conservative-Liberal than 
a Liberal-Conservative, so open was his mind, so sincerely 
desirous was he of all reasonable progress. His honesty was 
all the more remarkable because united with that suppleness of 
intellect which generally tempts to dishonesty.—I am, Sir, My 


TORY DEMOCRACY. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE “‘ SpecTaTor.”’ | 

Srr,—May it not be permitted to a Tory Democrat to traverse 
some of the powerful reasonings of the Liberal Spectator ? You 
write, I venture to suggest, on the assumption that Toryism 
must still mean what it meant in the days of the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst, the resolve to fight for the few 
against the many. But it is surely clear that household suffrage, 
conceded by a Tory Ministry, has revolutionised the whole posi- 
tion. We Tory Democrats love and desire to preserve Con- 
stitutional Monarchy, a Peerage, and the union of Church and 
State. We know that there is no unmixed good in this life. 
We are perfectly aware that the existence of a peerage, for 
instance, involves more or less of snobbery; and yet we prefer 
our mixed institutions to the American or Continental system. 
Just so, we know that the union of Church and State impairs 
the Church’s zeal; but it hallows the State and broadens the 
Church, and the advantages, in our judgment, vastly exceed the 
disadvantages. This is why we are Tory Democrats. The 
numerical majority of the whole nation must rule in the long- 
run; this is what we call democracy; but we wish to modify 
it by a Constitutional Monarchy and a popular aristocracy. 
It is because Lord Randolph Churchill has grasped this main 
idea that we recognise in him a leader. No doubt he is liable 
to make mistakes. Who was so erratic as Lord Chatham? 
Yet Chatham saved his country. Do you not apply two levels 
as standards? Yours is the sober, common-sense, Moderate 
Liberal view, true as far as it goes; but does it go all the way ? 
I cannot ask for much space in your own well-filled columns ; 
but there is another side to politics beside that which you so 
powerfally exhibit. We all have our prepossessions, and you 
have a clear right to yours. I read you week by week with great 
interest and constant admiration. But you would be the last 
to wish that everybody should think in quite the same way. 
All I want you to own is that a man may love liberty and yet 
have the strongest objection to the rule of a single majority. 
We are all agreed that the people must decide the ultimate 
issues of politics. Old-fashioned Toryism, standing behind a* 
wall and throwing down stones one by one, is gone. Tory 
Democracy will, I venture to believe, consolidate the Empire.— 
I am, Sir, &c., ARcuER GURNEY. 


HOME-RULE AND SEPARATION. 
[To THe EpiTor or THE ‘ SpEcTaToR.”’] 
S1r,—May I, as a Liberal Unionist, be allowed to make a short 
comment on Canon MacOoll’s letter, printed in your issue of 
January 15th? It makes a plain man rub his eyes when he 
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reads the Rev, Canon’s assurance that the Irish people “ will 
never hear of Separation.” Was he writing these words of 
Tilstermen, or of the majority who follow Mr. Parnell? The 
Trish leaders of the present revolt have repeatedly declared for 
complete separation from Britain and its Government. We have 
been told on the highest authority that no limit can be set to 
the aspirations of a nation. The followers of Mr. Parnel! do 
not refuse to hear of Separation. They will listen to nothing 
else in their present attitude toward England. 

To these leaders Canon MacColl is prepared with a light heart 
to hand over the government of Ireland, even if there bea moral 
certainty that the Protestants of Ulster will flare into insur- 
rection rather than submit to such rulers. 

Canon MacColl says, ‘Depend upon it, the only alternative 
to the present system of governing Ireland is Home-rule.” 
Against Canon MacColl’s remedy, which, if not Separation in 
his view, means Separation in the intention of the leaders in 
Treland and America, we have the calmly reasoned and expressed 
convictions of the wisest, strongest, most serious, most states- 
manlike minds in Great Britain, that Home-rule, as proposed in 
Mr. Gladstone’s famous Bills, means the inevitable disruption 
of the Empire. 

Canon MacColl speaks with great certainty as to the action of 
the British democracy on this transcendent question. Of 
course, he may be right; but we heard the same certainty 
expressed by the followers of Mr. Gladstone before the late 
Election, the result of which did not confirm their anticipations. 
—I an, Sir, &c., Lowes Dickinson. 





A REASONABLE PROPOSAL. 

[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
S1rr,— While as a Liberal Unionist I heartily support the Con- 
servative policy “that fulfilment of contract must be the basis 
of society in Ireland, as well as in every civilised country,” yet 
I wish that something could be done, in the interests of law and 
order, to divest the final decree on which the law of all hired 
property rests (that is, eviction), of the sensational element which 
enlists popular sympathy against the hand of justice. Such acts 
as the Glenbeigh evictions make the people of Ireland furious, 
the feeling being intensified by the fact that they and others of 
the same class are done in midwinter. The picture of women and 
children turned out of their hovels to starve in the “cauld 
blast” appeals to many a heart, and adds the stigma of cruelty 
to law. 

Why not make eviction illegal during the three winter 
months, December, January, and February,—in fact, enact a 
law giving a “close time” for evictions; and in this way we 
should avoid the cry of bitter indignation which drowns the 
voice of reason, when she pleads the necessity of eviction as the 
only means of enforcing the law of property. I see no reason 
why the sentence of eviction should not be suspended during 
the winter, and am sure the consequence would be a great miti- 
gation not only of Irish, but of English feeling, as to the 
“cruelty ” of the Saxon law as applied to the Irish people. 
Hoping you will find space for this suggestion, I am, Sir, &c., 

Shute Leigh, Wellington, Somerset. Cuartes H. Fox. 

[Is there not a difficulty caused by the will of Nature as to 
seed-time and harvest P—Ep. Spectator. ] 





BRUTALITY IN POLITICS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Srr,—It is bad omen for the reunion of the Liberal Party that 
the virulence with which Mr. Gladstone is attacked by those 
Liberals who disagree with his Irish policy has attained such a 
pitch as to be quite intolerable. 

Last Friday, the leading journal published a letter from Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, in which he says of Mr. Gladstone (whose 
offence consisted in calling Mr. Sexton “a distinguished 
Member ’’),—‘‘ His acquaintance is a varied one, and, indeed, I 
know that wherever this country has an enemy, he has a friend.” 

Be it observed, the accusation is not that some of the 
friends of Mr. Gladstone are the enemies of this country; but 
that “ wherever this country has an enemy,” that enemy is the 
friend of Mr. Gladstone, and this to the knowledge of Mr. Arnold- 
Forster. Truly a comprehensive indictment, and ridiculous 
enough, in all conscience. Yet the Times, in a leading article, 
comments on the “just severity” of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
remarks! The editor must be very much overworked, or he 
could hardly have failed to see that the passage is mere balder- 
dash. It was the outcome of thoughtless ferocity. It cannot 











possibly express Mr. Arnold-Forster’s convictions, or those of 
any human being. However extensive his knowledge may be 
he certainly cannot know that all the enemies of England are- 
the friends of Mr. Gladstone; for I cannot suppose that Mr, 
Arnold-Forster, whatever he may say, is intimate with every: 
scoundrel who hates this country in every part of the world.. 
Neither is it possible, as a matter of fact, that Mr. Gladstone. 
should have the enormous circle of friends with which he ig 
credited. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster has had, I believe, a college education, and: 
is presumably an apostle of “sweetness and light.” He should 
learn to suppress the flow of meaningless Billingsgate, and 
refrain from indulging the “ passion of hatred” which he con- 
demns in others.—I an, Sir, &c., MonkswELt, 

Monkswell House, Chelsea Embankment, S.W., January 18th.. 





THE DISPENSING POWER. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—In your article on the Dillon prosecution, there is a 
notable confusion. The point is not whether the Government 
would have been justified in putting private pressure on land-. 
lords, to induce them to make reductions of rent. No one dis- 
putes that. The question is whether the Government were 
justified in the exercise of a dispensing power with regard to. 
putting the law into execution. It is quite certain that Chief 
Baron Palles considers that the Executive have thus acted, and 
that in doing so they have been guilty of illegality. Surely 
you will admit that illegality committed by a Government 
affords a precedent for illegality committed by a National’ 
League. The influence of that League, whether legal or illegal, 
is not always exercised for evil. You are quite justified, no 
doubt, in quoting an instance in which, if the facts be truly 
stated, a good landlord has been attacked by the League. Yet 
you have the candour to admit that there are bad landlords,. 
though you give your readers no information about some doings 
of theirs which are pretty notorious. 

Impartial persons might think that this week’s evictions in 
Kerry are at least as important as the experiments upon the 
endurance of hunger by dogs, on which, quite properly, you 
this week comment. 
capacity of mud hovels for being burnt amidst the snow and 
rains of winter, and on the capacity of human beings for en- 
during cold and hunger,—which are, to say the least, entitled to 
a few words of comment. What would have been the upshot of 
the Kerry evictions if Mr. Harrington, M.P., had not been 
present to allay the excitement ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Corsham, January 16th. Cuartes T, Mayo. 





HUNGARY AND IRELAND. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


Sir,—Although the untenableness of the comparison between- 


the projected Home-rule and the Dual Government of Austria- 
Hungary has been fully proved by the late Count Beust himself 
through the columns of the Times, it may still be interesting 
for your readers to be made acquainted with the following 
remark, quoted by the Count in his “ Memoirs,” from an elec- 
tion speech delivered in 1885 by the late distinguished poli- 
tician, Dr. Herbst, in Bohemia:—“ The principle of the 
unity of the State has been interfered with apparently 
only by the Dual Government. Hungary never belonged 
to Austria in the same way as Bohemia and Lower 
Austria. The Hungarian Constitution has proved its vitality 
during many years; and when it was revised and reintro- 
duced in 1867, there had merely been resuscitated what 
had lived and actually existed before. The ‘dualism’ was 
therefore not an ‘imported innovation’ by an ‘imported states- 
man’ [i.e., Count Beust].” 

The moral to be derived from Dr. Herbst's historical observa- 
tion is so obvious that it requires no further comment.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A LIserat, 





“ SHE.” 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—Your reviewer, in his very flattering notice of “ She, 
takes exception to the manner of Ayesha’s end. Looking at the 
work from his point of view, I agree with him that the method 
of her death might have been modified in some such way as he 
suggests. But there is another aspect of the story, which he has 
overlooked in common with the majority of its reviewers, owing, 
no doubt, to the failure of my attempt to convey the idea without 
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thrusting it into undue prominence. “ She ” was not intended 
to be a story of imaginative adventure only. Tn the first place, an 
attempt is made in it to follow the action of the probable effects 
of immortality working upon the known and ascertained substance 
of the mortal. This is a subject with a prospective interest 
for us all, Secondly, the legend is built up upon the hypothesis 
that deep affection is in itself an immortal thing. Therefore, 
ayhen Ayesha in the course of ages grows hard, cynical, and 
regardless of that which stands between her and her ends, her 
love yet endures, true and holy, changeless amidst change. 
Therefore, too, when at last the reward is in her sight, and 
passion utterly possesses her, it gives her strength to cast away 
the evil, and (what your reviewer considers inconsistent with 
her nature) even to do homage to “ the majesty of virtue.” For 
love is to her a saving grace and a gate of redemption, her 
hardened nature melts in the heats of passion, and, as has hap- 
pened to many other worldly-minded people, through the sacred 
agency of love, she once more became (or at the moment imagined 
that she would become) what she had been before disillusion, 
disappointment, and two thousand wretched years of loneliness 
had turned her heart to stone. 

Lastly, it occurred to me that in She herself some 
readers might find a type of the spirit of intellectual 
Paganism, or perhaps even of our own modern Agnosticism ; of 
the spirit, at any rate, which looks to earth, and earth alone, for 
its comfort and rewards. All through the book, although 
Ayesha’s wisdom tells her that there is some ultimate fate 
appointed for man which is unconnected with the world 
(pp. 187 and 237), it is to this world only and its passions that 
she clings. Even in the moment of her awful end, she speaks 
.of a future earthly meeting with the lover, whom in the past she 
had feared to follow into death. When Holly, the Christian, 
refuses her gift of life, and tells her of his own hopes of 
immortality, she mocks him. To her, all religion is but “a 
subtler form of selfishness and terror for the end.” In the 
insolence of her strength ard loveliness, she lifts herself up 
against the Omnipotent. Therefore, at the appointed time she 
is swept away by It with every circumstance of “shame and 
hideous mockery.”” Vengeance, more heavy because more long- 
delayed, strikes her in her proudest part—her beauty ; and in 
her lover’s very presence she is made to learn the thing she really 
is, and what is the end of earthly wisdom and of the loveliness 
she prized so highly. 

These were some of the points which occurred to me in connec- 
tion with Ayesha’s character. If any reader of the book is but 
half as much in love with She as I confess to being, he will 
understand how necessary I thought her fate to the moral, before 
I could steel myself to bring her to such an end. It appears, 
however, that I did not make my purpose sufficiently clear. 
Knowing that allegory if obtrusive is bad art, I was anxious not 
to bring it too much to the fore, with the result that this side of 
the story has evidently become almost imperceptible—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Windham Club, January 16th. H. River Hacearp. 





EARLY ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
‘Sirn,—“It is quite certain that all the Christianity which 
Augustine found in England was Latin.” (Spectator, p. 
84, January 15th.) Whence, then, arose the discussion at 
the Council of Whitby (A.D. 664) concerning the time of 
observing Easter? It would seem that the Eastern reckoning 
was firmly rooted in Britain through the Gallican Church, and 
that Augustine found this and other forms of Christianity, 
derived from Gallican sources.—I am, Sir, &c., 

King’s Teignton Vicarage, Jan. 17th. Purctvat Jackson. 


[But was not the Gallican Church essentially Latin, though 
‘with some mixture of Asiatic ideas P—Eb. Spectator. ] 





TRANSLATION OF HEINE. 

[To tHE EpitoR oF THE ‘SpEctTaToR.”’ | 
Smr,—Though the editorial note on Mr. Storr’s letter was so 
worded as to leave some readers in uncertainty, I have no more 
doubt that you intended to withdraw the charge of plagiarism 
than that it should be withdrawn. To me, it seems strange that 
any one who has compared the two books should question either 
the independence of Mr. Storr’s translation or its vast superiority 
to its predecessor.—I am, Sir, &c., R. H. Quick. 





MEMORIALS OF THE REY. CHARLES WICKSTEED. 

[To tHE EpiTor oF THE “SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Your reviewer is in error in stating that Mr. Wicksteed 
“became a lecturer for an Association formed to disseminate a 
knowledge of Unitarian tenets.” Mr. Wicksteed’s engagement 
left him entirely free in the matter of doctrine. Your reviewer's 
interest in the “ controversial side” of Mr. Wicksteed’s mind, 
will have immediate opportunity of gratification. A cheap 
volume from his pen will appear in a few days, under the title, 
“Why I am a Unitarian, and other Controversial Lectures.” 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Liverpool, January 19th. Ricuarp A, ARMSTRONG. 








POETRY. 


THE OWL. 

Bricut gleams from yonder moated hall 

The ruddy glow that strikes the rafter ; 
Like Dreamland’s twilight echoes, fall 

The strains of music, and the laughter : 
Soft moonbeams o’er my downy pate 

(Sloped sideways) steal, and set me blinking, 
Yet dazzle not the thoughts sedate 

That muster when an Owl is thinking. 





Like jays, is man’s fantastic brood,— 

So owls decide,—all mirth and chatter; 
But Wisdom’s court is solitude, 

Her “happiness no laughing matter.” 
No cares this tranquil soul assail, 

Past, present, future, calmly linking ; 
The universe in mental scale 

Is balanced when an Owl is thinking. 








A R yf 
— 
THE TURNER DRAWINGS AT THE ROYAL 

ACADEMY. 
Tue exhibition of the Old Masters at Burlington House this 
year is probably one of the least interesting, as far as oil- 
paintings are concerned, of any which have been held there of 
late years. Ifthe supply is not falling short, it has at least not 
been sufficiently exploited, for, broadly speaking, there are but 
few works of great merit, and perhaps none of extraordinary 
interest. However, in this first notice we propose to speak of 
none of the oil-paintings, but say a few words about the col- 
lection of water-colour drawings of Turner which fill the gallery 
always devoted to water-colour and black-and-white drawings. 

This is an excellently arranged, well-chosen selection, of the 
greatest interest, and of considerable value to all students of 
painting. It shows the works of our greatest landscapist from the 
time when he was a boy of thirteen to the time when he was a 
man of sixty-seven,—a period of fifty-four years, during forty of 
which his hand was almost daily increasing in power, and his 
pictures in beauty. Here can be traced the first restrained, 
patient attempts of his boyhood, the mannered, slightly heavy 
compositions which marked the result of his instructions under 
Girtin, the gradual loosening of his conventions in colour, 
chiaroscuro, and composition, the gradual departure of the 
artist from the track of those who had preceded and those who 
surrounded him, and as the years went on, his gradual weaving 
from his scattered fragments of tradition, by his genius of 
draughtsmanship, his imagination, and his knowledge of that 
wonderful style in which one hardly knows whether the most 
vital element be the love of, and fidelity to Nature, or the echo 
of the grandeur of style that is found in the elder painters. For 
Turner’s rivalry of Claude was, after all, the result of admira- 
tion rather than antagonism. The two men “wore their rue 
with a difference,” but they both wore it. 

It is a mistaken view of Turner’s works to attribute the 
“weakening or corrupting” of his compositions to the influence 
of Claude. No doubt that influence led Turner into occa- 
sional weaknesses or absurdities; but from it, we think it 
is impossible to deny that he gained in grandeur of effect 
far more than he lost in simplicity of style. Nay, pro- 
bably all his most perfect, and what may be called simply 
natural pictures, derived much of their power from that very 
elaboration of composition, which occasionally in other works, 
betrayed him into absurdity. It may seem absurd to say that 
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if he had not painted the “ Building of Carthage,’’ he could not 
have given us the “ Frosty Morning;” or that “ Crossing the 
Brook ” sprung from “ Ulysses deriding Polyphemus;” but it 
is, we believe, strictly true, and it will be noticed that the 
majority of exceptions which are taken by Mr. Ruskin to 
Claude’s composition, and in connection with which his influence 
upon Turner’s style is deprecated, are of a literary, as much as 
if not more than an artistic character. 


But we must return to the water-colour room, which is the 
present subject of our consideration ; and passing over for want 
of space the very early student-drawings—interesting though 
they be—let us look first at the three drawings of Salisbury and 
Ely Cathedrals. These are all interiors, all pale in colour, all 
elaborate, if not precise in detail, and all, for this period of 
Turner’s work, singularly beautiful examples; indeed, there is a 
purity of impression about them which we may look for in 
vain in the more exquisite works of future years. Is it 
fanciful to say they are such compositions as could only 
be executed by a boy of genius working in the serene light of a 
great cathedral? We think not; for here there is a curious 
absence of self-consciousness and artistic prepossession, a secure 
feeling of quiet and unhurried industry, and apparently a 
single-minded desire to make a drawing which should simply 
tell the exact truth of the facts which are before the student. 
Compare them, for instance, in this regard with the “ Norham 
Castle” of the following year, and the “ Carnarvon Castle ” of 
the year after, and notice in both these larger and later drawings 
how strong is the influence of conventionality, how marked are 
the traces of instruction. Notice, for instance, the way in which 
the dark masses of the castle are opposed to the warm glow of 
the sky, the balance of the light and shade, the arrange- 
ment of the masses, the introduction of the three cows in 
the water, and the boats and figures put with great skill and 
dexterity just in their right places. We see an entirely 
different side of the artist’s nature; we see him under the 
influence of “‘ making a picture,” as it is called; we watch him 
carrying out his instructions faithfully. It is interesting to 
trace the influence of convention in many details, for instance, 
as the drawing of the puddingy rocks and the round-topped 
trees in these comparatively early puddingy works, which come 
between the simplicity of the artist’s early studies and the per- 
fection of his later pictures; and in the next four drawings may 
be seen the struggle that was going on in the artist’s mind 
between his desire for giving with fidelity all the natural truth 
which he could perceive, and his attempt to follow the theories 
which he had learnt from his master, or the studies of older 
artists; and it is not till three years later that the real 
beginning of Turner’s greatness in out-of-door work is (in 
the present collection) shown in the view of Kilchurn Castle, 
in which a rainbow spans the landscape, while under its broad 
arch we see across Loch Awe to the mountains beyond. In 
this drawing, alike in the daring of its conception and the 
beautiful manner in which the formation of the distant moun- 
tains is suggested, we see that combination of vivid imaginative 
effect and detailed natural truth which lies at the root of all 
Turner’s greatest pictures. This is perhaps the first picture in 
the gallery which hints at the full revelation of the painter’s 
power and capacity, which was soon to take place in such a 
drawing as the “ Scarborough ” (1809) of Sir Richard Wallace, 
—a drawing which, for delicacy, broad spaces of atmosphere, and 
simple beauty of effect, is surpassed by none in the exhibition ; 
a drawing in which the artist’s power of composition shows not, 
as in the “ Norham” and the “Carnarvon,” as a learnt trick, 
worked out systematically almost irrespective of special circum- 
stance, but with a subtlety of arrangement such as is unnotable 
save in the effect whichit produces. The drawing has, however, 
faded a good deal. Next to this are two interesting drawings, 
entitled “ Grouse-shooting ” and “ Woodcock-shooting,” which 
are well known from being chromo-lithographed, and which we 
should imagine, though we have no knowledge on the subject, 
were probably executed for that purpose. The next eighteen num- 
bers in the catalogue are works of great value, and show Turner 
in his two finest periods. The first period, perhaps, may be said 
to close with the “ Bonneville, Savoy,” executed in 1817, and 
lent by Miss Julia Swinburne, or, in other words, painted when 
Turner was forty-two. It is a most beautiful work, not of his 
warmer, more vivid colouring, but of the quiet and perfectly 
harmonised tints which mark what is known asthe artist’s “ York- 
shire period,” and is executed in deep tones of blue and reddish- 
brown, full of the softest atmosphere, the subtlest indications 








of distance, and most innumerable details of natural formation, 
The serenity of perfectly matured skill is visible throughout this 
picture, and in it the artist scems to have surrendered almost 
entirely any attempt at composition. The straight road in the 
centre of the drawing—as straight as a railway line—has, if we 
remember rightly, no single incident to relieve its monotony; but 
the result of the whole is almost perfectly beautiful, and contrasts 
very favourably with the drawing which hangs next this, the 
“Cologne” of the year 1820, in which a Venetian atmosphere, 
a bright sunset sky, and a general hue of colour which would be 
garish were it not so subtly rendered, combine to give a very 
dramatic, though singularly untrue rendering of the scene. It 
is necessary to guard ourselves against being supposed to mean 
that this picture of Cologne is inferior because of its com- 
position, or is untrue, except in the sense of fidelity to local 
colouring; it might be possible that such a sky and such an 
atmosphere should produce such an effect in such a place; but 
it is quite indubitable that those who know Cologne best 
will be the first to recognise that such an effect ig 
not one characteristic of the place, and that the whole 
picture gives no adequate rendering of the peculiarities 
of the city. We have exhausted our space, but cannot close 
these desultory remarks without mentioning the one supremely 
lovely drawing here; one which we think is the finest in the 
exhibition. This is the “ Val d’Aosta” of the year 1825, 
lent by Mr. A. C. Buckley, and in giving it such high rank, we 
are determined by the fact that not only is the scene one of great 
natural beauty rendered in the utmost perfection, but also that 
it shows, in the drawing of the clouds and mountains, the 
artist at the very height of his power. The earth and 
the sky and the air have here been combined in one trilogy 
of beauty, in which each aids the effect of the others in 
the whole composition. The solidity of the broken bridge, 
the quiet flow of the sunny water, the trees and rocks and 
castle wrapped in the hush of the sun-warmed air, the blue 
shadows and lighted peaks of the steadfast mountains beyond, 
the fleeting fleecy masses of white cloud which a light wind is 
drifting across the summits of the hills,—these are the broad 
facts of the picture. But its innumerable details of loveliness, 
its exquisiteness of colour, its marvellous drawing, its over- 
spreading sense of peace and beauty,—these are beyond reach of 
apy expression, as they are beyond the achievement of any 
rival. 








BOOKS. 


—_>——__ 
PROFESSOR KNIGHT’S “HUME.’* 

Hug is, perhaps, to English readers, the most interesting subject,. 
except Bishop Butler, with whom Professor Knuight’s valuable 
series has had to deal, and the first with whom the editor of the- 
series has dealt personally. It would not be easy to speak of 
this little volume in too high terms. It is at once genuinely 
popular and genuinely philosophical, t.e., as popular as it could: 
be, to be in the true sense philosophical; for if it had aimed at 
more popularity, it would not have been a philosophical work at 
all. As it is, it is genuinely philosophical, and yet so interesting 
that to any one with a philosophical turn at all,—and no such 
series could be intended for those who have none,—it will be in 
the highest degree attractive. 

Perhaps there is no stranger incident in the last century: 
than the reception which David Hume met with when he 
visited France in the diplomatic train of the Marquis of Hert- 
ford. He was corpulent; his expression did no justice to his 
intellect; he wore his uniform, according to Lord Charlemont,. 
“like a grocer of the train-bands ;” and though we are not sure- 
that in the train of Lord Hertford he wore one at all, as he cer-- 
tainly did when he went with General Sinclair to Turin, with 
a uniform or without he must have presented a very strange 


figure, receiving formal speeches of welcome from three Princes, 


who were all of them afterwards Kings,—namely, Louis XVI, 
Louis XVIII., and Charles X.,—accepting the compliments of 
Madame de Pompadour, solicited for his friendship by the 
Duchesse de Choiseul, and even confessing himself a little mor- 
tified that Louis the bien-aimé himself did not pay him any 
particular compliment, until he was consoled by hearing that the 
King never said anything to anybody on the first introduction. 
Lord Charlemont describes Hume as having a wide mouth, 





* Philosophical Classics for English Readers. Edited by William Knight, LL. D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of St. Andrews. ‘*Hume.” By 
William Knight, LL.D, Edinturgh and London: W. Blackwocd and Sons, 
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“ without any other expression than that of imbecility,” his eyes 
as being “vacant and spiritless,” his English as “ rendered 
ridiculous by the broadest Scotch accent,” and his French as, 
“if possible, still more laughable.” Yet “at the opera, his broad, 
unmeaning face was usually seen entre deux jolis minois. The 
ladies in France gave the ton, and the ton was deism; a species 
of philosophy ill-suited to the softer sex.” This is Lord Charle- 
mont’s description, and may be, as Professor Knight thinks it 
is, decidedly exaggerated. But Grimm’s account entirely con- 
firms it :— 

‘Ce gu’il y a encore de plaisant, c’est que toutes les jolies femmes 

se le sont arraché, et que le gros philosophe écossais s’est plu dans 
leur société. C’est un excellent homme, que David Hume; il est 
naturellement serein, il entend finement, il dit quelquefois avec sel 
quoiqa’il parle peu; mais il est lourd, il a ni chaleur, ni grice, ni 
agrément dans l’esprit, ni rien qui soit propre 4 s’allier au ramage 
de ces charmantes petites machines qu’on appelle jolies femmes.” 
(Burton’s Life of David Hume, Vol. IL., p. 223.) 
Yet this was the man caressed by the finest of the French 
fine ladies, mainly, we suppose, because he was known to be a 
sceptic and a pillar of the sceptical philosophy; for while the 
cultivated Frenchmen seem to have been taken chiefly by his 
political and economical essays, it was the Natural History of 
Religion which took most hold of the enthusiastic women. 
Madame d’Epinay described his first introduction to the homage 
of these French beauties in a well-known passage :— 

“TL fit son début chez Madame de T'I——; on lui avait destiné le rdle 

d’un Sultan assis entre deux Esclaves, employant toute son éloquence 
pour s’en faire aimer; les trouvant inexorables, il devait chercher 
le sujet de leur peines et de leur résistance ; on le place sur un sopha 
entre les deux plus jolies femmes de Paris, il les regarde attentive- 
ment, il se frappe le ventre et les genoux A plusieurs reprises et ne 
trouve jamais autre chose a leur dire que: ‘Eh bien! mes 
demoiselles. Eh bien! vous voilé donc! Vous voil&! vous voila ici!’ 
Cette phrase dura un quart d’heure sans qu’il pdt en sortir. Une 
d’elles se leva d’impatience. Ah, dit elle, je m’en étais bien doutée, 
cet homme n’est bon qu’d manger du veau.”’ (Ibid., p. 224.) 
Yet the impatient young lady was quite mistaken. David Hume 
was good for a great deal beside that; he was very good for 
making men doubt, and all the better, perhaps, for that purpose, 
that he felt no great desire to make them doubt, though the 
only sayings which expressed his real thought on the deepest of 
all subjects, unquestionably had that tendency. France, twenty- 
five years before the Revolution, desired nothing so much as to 
doubt; even those who, as the event proved, were to suffer 
most from the consequences of universal doubt, desired to 
doubt as much as any one else. They did not see that 
doubt, which they regarded as a sort of privilege of culture, 
would undermine the existing order far more completely 
than mere rebellion,—would undermine the confidence of the 
aristocracy in their own rights, as well as furnish the people 
with hundreds of enthusiastic leaders and guides. Hume’s 
doubt, like so much of the doubt which influences the nations, 
was conservative in its attitude, and not democratic. It made 
him shrink from change, as one shrinks from walking near a 
wall after one has perceived that all the mortar which once held 
the stones together, has fallen out of it. But the doubt he 
spread took hold of men who did not share his conservatism, 
wha thought anything better than what they saw. And even 
those who were reassured by Hume’s conservatism to think 
doubt not only fashionable but safe, were in their restlessness 
and dissatisfaction with themselves, and in their reluctance to 
see how deep-rooted was the evil, some of the chief elements of 
danger. They wished, if they could, to keep things as they 
were, but to enjoy the excitement of being convinced that all 
the conventions which rendered change difficult, had no better 
foundation than a custom which they despised. 


Professor Kright’s account of David Hume’s singularly cool, 
not to say frigid, though friendly life, is quite a sufficient one, 
though it is hardly as good, we think, as the philosophical part 
of the book. But then, that is more than good; it is simply 
excellent, clear, subtle, graphic, the work of a man with a rare 
capacity for philosophical exposition. As Professor Knight 
says, Hume’s scepticism was never in any degree propagandist. 
He was not a preacher of the doctrine that nothing could be 
known, but rather a thinker of great ability who, after making 
explorations of his own in various directions, had persuaded 
himself that there were so many difficulties in tho way 
of knowing anything with confidence, that he deemed it best 
for himself to turn aside from the pursuit of speculative truth, 
though without crying aloud to the world that speculative truth 
was unattainable. This, however, he had said in his earliest work, 
the Treatise on Human Nature, and that was why he afterwards 





decidedly condemned its too positive tone. In his later works, he 
took a more diffident attitude, the attitude of a profoundly 
dubious mind, but not of one which knew for certain that truth 
was unattainable. ‘ Here,’ he seemed to say, ‘are my tentatives 
towards the solution of the greatest problems. They are all 
fruitless. Ido not say that other men may not be more for- 
tunate, but still I think that if they are, they should show how 
my preliminary difficulties are to be met. I, at least, despair of 


meeting them.’ 

In a brief notice of this kind, we cannot go over the ground 
which Professor Knight has gone over; but we must give one 
or two illustrations of his admirable expositions and criticisms, 
Take first his terse and lucid criticism on Hume’s teaching that 
ideas are nothing but fainter or revived copies of sensory im- 
pressions, and that all our knowledge arises out of “impressions” 
made on us through the senses :— 

“What is an ‘impression’? Is it thinkable, in and by itself ? 

Does it not require something other than itself to make it intelligible ? 
It is the impression of an object external to us. So far good; but on 
what does the impression light? In order to the impress of any im- 
pression being conscious, is not the existence of a self—that is to 
say, of a. subject capable of being impressed—necessary ? In other 
words, if we analyse our consciousness of any single ‘impression,’ we 
find that we must first of all assume the existence of a conscious self ; 
and neither the single impression nor a series of impressions can 
oreate the self, if the existence of the self is necessary to the con- 
sciousness of the impression. Hume affirmed that all our ideas were 
derived from prior impressions; but if we must bring in an idea to 
explain an impression, and to account for the first impression, the 
theory is a hysteron proteron. If we ask what an impression is, in 
answering the question, we must put the impression into a class or 
mental category. And what does that mean? It means that in 
order to make an impression intelligible, we must make use of an 
idea. To explain it is to predicate certain things regarding it—that 
is to say, to bring it under some common notion, or to think it under 
an idea. The first objection, therefore, to such a theory of the origin 
of knowledge as Hume advances, is that it is untrue to fact. Tested 
by experience, it is contrary to experience; because a sensation 
never exists, and cannot possibly exist, without a conscious subject. 
The tabula rasa state can never be disclosed to consciousness ; 
because the tabula is no longer rasa, when conscious life begins. 
Empiricists direct us to ‘sensation,’ pure and simple, as the origin of 
ideas. But what, we must again ask, is meant by a ‘pure,’ or 
‘simple,’ or ‘single’ sensation? It must have certain features, 
which mark it off from other sensations. It must exist in place, and 
in time; and it must have a special character, as weak, or strong. 
But in each of these elements of place, time, and degree, certain 
features differentiate it from other sensations. Then, as each indi- 
vidual impression reaches us, it comes not singly, but in definite 
relation to others, which are contemporaneous as well as successive ; 
and it is what it is, in virtue of its relation to these other impressions. 
Whether the sensation has been often felt, or only once experienced, 
these relations to what is beyond itself are necessarily involved in its 
very existence; so that it may be categorically affirmed that no 
sensation ig ever ‘simple,’ in the sense that it does not carry us 
beyond itself. Instead, therefore, of affirming with Hume that 
‘there is nothing in any object which can afford us a reason for 
drawing a conclusion beyond it,’ we affirm that, unless we transcend 
it we cannot even know it, and that our first knowledge of it is due 
to the fact of our getting beyond it.” (pp. 137-9.) 
It would hardly be possible to give a more effective criticism of 
Hume’s philosophy of perception than Professor Knight has 
compressed into these few sentences. Again, let us take Hume’s 
most celebrated doctrine, his philosophy of causation :— 


“ Phenomenon A precedes, phenomenon B succeeds. Sequence is 
all that we know, because all that the senses take cognisance of is 
succession in time; and we call that the cause which precedes the 
effect, and that the effect which succeeds the cause. We do this by 
habit, and get so accustomed to the associations of succession, that 
we come to believe that they must go on as they do; that is to say, 
we impose upon ourselves, and turn a trick of custom into a relation 
of absolute necessity: Now, this may seem to be a theory of 
nescience, an agnostic position; but it really contains a dogmatic 
presupposition upbound with it. It positively affirms that there is no 
power within the antecedent adequate to produce the consequent, 
that the notion of such causal power is a fiction of the imagination. 
We are told that in imagining efficiency, or causality, or productiveness 
(name it as you will) to be lodged within an antecedent, or even within 
8 group of antecedents, as co-operative con-causes, we are the dupes of 
custom—the slaves of use and wont. We may validly ask for an ex- 
planation of the use and wont, or for the source of the custom, if 
custom be all in all. But lest this should seem a circular 
argument, the affirmation of Hume may, in the second place, 
be still more validly met by the counter-affirmation, that—in 
each and every occurrence—there is more than simple antecedence 
and sequence; that there is a continuous exercise of power within 
the successive phenomena, dynamic force, or direct causal efficiency. 
Given the whole sum of concurrent conditions that go before an 
event—(and the group may be very large, and is in all cases indefinite) 
—in order to the production of any result, power must be exerted, 
an interior causal energy lodged within the phenomena must operate 
to produce the effect. The longer it is looked at, the theory that resolves. 
causation into sequence will be seen to be the emptiest of theories. It 
ignores the question at issue ; it tries to solve the problem by cutting 
the knot, and then affirming that there is nothing to untie. To pat 
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the cart before the horse, not only metaphorically but really ; because 
it is only in the causal relations of phenomena that we find power, or 
drawing force. The only thing that Hume recognises in the opera- 
tions or ongoings of the universe is (as we have seen) mere sequence. 
An event happens, it takes place, evenit,—that is all that we can 
say in explanation of it. The isolated particulars, in the continuous 
chain of phenomenal succession, these we do know, as they occur in 
time and in place; but as to any tie between them, connecting 
them, we are absolutely in the dark. Now here (just as in the 
p2rallel flaw we already traced in his theory of perception) it is pre- 
cisely the reverse. We do not know the particulars, as they succeed 
each other, simply as detached occurrences. If we know them at 
all, we know them in relation to each other; and the larger half 
of our knowledge of each is our knowledge of its relation to the 
rest. A cause has no meaning except in relation to its effect, and 
the effect has none except in relation to its cause. But the special 
point to be noted is that we know the cause as productive of the 
effect, or we do not know it at all; and we know the effect as pro- 
duced by the cause, or we do not know it at all; and since all 
phenomena are, alternatively, both causes and effects, according as 
we regard them—the cause being just the effect concealed, and the 
effect being merely the cause revealed—we find an interior power 
or causality within every single link of the chain. Take any 
small section of the continuous area of phenomenal succession 
{for we must remember that the chain is never broken), 
select two or three links. You apply a match to gunpowder, 
and you see the flame and smoke, and hear the sound of 
an explosion. You perceive a violent change in the position and 
the relations of certain particles of matter. The application of the 
spark to the powder you call the cause, the explosion you name the 
effect ; but there were many things besides the application of the spark 
that were equally influential in determining the result, and without 
which that result could not have taken place,—elements, states, and 
conditions, indefinitely numerous, but all concurring and co-operating. 
And all the result lay potentially within the cause, or the sum of the 
con-causes; the explosion merely made it visible. It displayed the 
working of the cause or causes in a certain manner. In other words, 
the force which separated the atoms formerly slumbered within 
them. It was latent, and it became active. Of course we are 
not to suppose that there is a non-material entity lying in some 
sort of crypt amongst the material atoms, alternately caught and 
released, now passive, and again active in its wanderings to and 
fro; but within every atom, as its interior essence, and therefore 
throughout the whole area of Nature, this force or causal power 
resides, This, however, is to anticipate.” (pp. 158-61.) 

We give these clear and graphic passages as specimens only 
of the kind of exposition and criticism which fills the latter 
part of this admirable little book. Professor Knight could not 
have been more lucid, and could not have been much more 
terse. Moreover, he catches admirably Hume’s general drift 
and character when he speaks as follows in relation to Hume’s 
most notable literary achievement, the posthumously published 
svork, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion :— 

“Three characters are introduced—Demea, Cleanthes, and Philo. 
Demea is the orthodox @ priori theologian; Cleanthes the liberal- 
minded theist, who adopts the teleological argument from design, 
and combats the narrower theology of Demea; while Philo is the 
sceptic, who meditates between both. Hume tells us it was not 
Philo but Cleanthes whom he meant to make the hero of his dialogue. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that he had a certain amount of 
sympathy with all the characters; and that each of them (Demea 
included) alternately mirrored his own ever-changing mood. This 
kaleidoscopic character of Hume’s mind has not been sufliciently 
recognised, and it is quite consistent with his prevailing tendency 
towards agnosticism.” (pp. 209-10.) 

That epithet, “ kaleidoscopic,” is the happiest possible for 
Hume,—unless, indeed, it may give the hasty reader a con- 
ception of a mind delighting in colour, resembling Carlyle’s 


rather than Hume’s, a mind which presents to itself everything 


through a coloured image, and not through the pure intellect. 
Hume’s mind was not pictorial, though it was keen and 
coherent in its grasp of what it saw. He looked more at the 
most striking qualities than at the most striking visible 
elements of the objects he viewed; but he looked at them now 
from one side and now from another, so that they came before 
him in all their aspects, both the aspects which he thought 
the least instructive and the aspects which he thought the 
most instructive. And this is what Professor Knight means by 
his being “ kaleidoscopic.” Further, Professor Knight seizes a 
most important feature of Hume’s mind when he teaches us 
that he was very far indeed from a doctrinaire, that he was 
a sceptic because he could find no “stereoscopic” view, so 
to speak, which reconciled the various aspects in which human 
nature presented itself to him, rather than because he thought 
any one of these aspects the only one to be implicitly trusted. 
The more carefully this admirable study is considered, 
the more highly it will be valued. In the personal study, 


perhaps, Professor Knight makes too little of the frigidity of 
Hume’s temperament, which brightened up only when it 
depreciated enthusiasm, and which, true to itself, chose Lucian’s 
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casual in place of causal succession (which Hume does), is to put 


wit for the consolation of its last days. On almost the last of 
those days, he pleased himself with imagining what excuse he 
could give to Charon for leaving him a little longer on this side 
of Styx, and how easily Charon would refute him. In other 
words, even on the verge of death he was true to his own con- 
ception of life as a state in which it was much easier to be 
amused than deeply interested,—in which thought itself, though 
a delightful is not a very serious occupation, and death may be 
regarded as only a new experience not altogether serious either, 





A ROMANCE OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM.* 
Mr. Besanv does not belong to any school or class of novelists; 
he is unique. If there be persons who do not care about 
his works, who even cannot read them, those persons will 
be found among the empty-headed, the cold-hearted, and 
the vulgar-minded, with all those to whom his purity would 
be mawkish, and his “ deep-veined humanity” unintelligible. 
He cannot possibly attract the Mrs. Wititterly class, for 
the gilded saloons are not bidden to unclose their “ portals” 
to him, nor do the Algys, the Montys, and the Berties 
fill his wholesome pages with their fashionable foolish- 
ness; while, as he carries no poison of asps under his tongue, 
and provides no thin ice for the feet of the unwary, he 
has equally little charm for the more vicious than vacuous 
kind of novel-readers. It is, then, pleasant to know that 
the popularity of Mr. Besant is wide, and that its ex- 
tensive circulation in the pages of a largely-read magazine 
did not interfere with his new novel’s attaining a second 
edition within a few days after publication. This is a good 
thing, not only, and not so much, on the author’s account, as 
because it speaks well for the public taste and right-mindedness. 

Children of Gibeon is a realistic romance, with Hoxton for its 
scene, workgirls for its chief personages, many features akin to 
those of the author’s recent works, and a motive, similar to theirs, 
originating in the strength of Mr. Besant’s convictions and the 
keenness of his feelings. Its realism and its romance are por- 
trayed in a way which is entirely the author’s own; no one else 
sees such people as he shows us, as he sees them; no one else 
sets fancy to do such feats, so quaint and daring, so original, and 
yet so heart-and-homely, so wild and common-sensical. In 
the latter respect he is especially remarkable. The creations 
of his fancy whom he intends to be romantic, out of bounds, 
wholly unusual, exceptional among their fellows, are, indeed, all 
these ; but, their bent given, their course indicated, they follow 
the one and persevere in the other with entire simplicity and 
reasonableness. 

That the Angela of All Sorts and Conditions of Men should 
have done what she did for the sake of the unknown world of 
Stepney and Bethnal Green, is as wild a fancy as ever a novelist 
entertained ; but, having done this thing, what a perfectly prao- 
tical, reasonable, and business-like Angela the brewer's heiress 
is. To that wild fancy East London will owe its People’s 
Palace, a lasting monument to the wise and impartial exponent 
of the working people to many hearers who would never learn 
anything about them in any other way ; and those hearerg will 
owe a great enlightenment, with its penalty of responsibility if 
they do not carry that light into the dark places which have 
been pointed out to them. For, such works as All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men and Children of Gibeon, realistic romances 
of the Social Problem, dramas in action of the life of the suffer- 
ing multitude, aids toward the reading of the great enigma, 
although helpful, hopeful, even humorous, are yet profoundly 
serious and inevitably sad. These books would oblige the most 
thoughtless to think, were they but capable of being induced to 
read them by the originality of the author’s conceits, and the 
singular, not easily definable charm of his style. In his language 
there is a naturally pathetic quality, easy to trace to so close a 
familiarity with the writers of the Old Testament, that its effect 
produces itself unconsciously. In his humour there is a quaint 
gentleness singularly attractive; his satire is keen, but it is not 
bitter; his motives are always noble, practical, and plainly avowed. 
The present work demands consideration in a double character, 
at once as a feat of fancy of a most original kind, and as an 
exposition of the conditions of life, under which a large class 
among “the masses” exist, by a close and practised observer, 
who is neither an alarmist, a pessimist, nor a sentimentalist, but 
who knows there is that abroad which must “give us pause” as 
a nation sooner or later, and had better be helped to do so sooner. 
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The feat of fancy to which we owe Mr. Besant’s curious 
variation on the old theme of the adoption and substitution 
of a child is supremely original, and so well worked out 
in all its parts and details, that when the reader pene- 
trates Lady Mildred’s secret, and is no longer in any doubt 
as to whether it is Valentine or Violet who was Polly-which-is- 
Marla, the interest of the story does not flag in the least, while 
the skilfulness of its construction only then becomes duly 
apparent to the reader. The quaintness and oddity of the 
situation, the pretty imbroglios, and the faintly threatening 
dangers of the equivoque, just suffered to present themselves 
for graceful dispersion ; the simplicity of the means by which a 
design of the wildest improbability is carried out; the grace- 
fulness which even the most realistic portions of the story 
possess, demand recognition. Mr. Besant has not done anything 
more skilful, or more tasteful, than the tempering of the tragic 
element of his story by making Hester, the toiler whose daughter 
is perhaps Violet or perhaps Valentine, but certainly Polly-which- 
is-Marla, blind, before her convict-husband returns to blast his 
children’s lives. Mr. Besant tells this part of the story 
with extraordinary effect and delicacy, showing us in Hester 
Monument one whose life of toil and privation has rendered 
the peace of an almshouse and the compulsory repose of 
blindness acceptable to her; while her affliction enables her 
real son and her supposed daughter to conceal the occurrence 
of the catastrophe which she had dreaded for years, and 
only ceased to dread just as it happened. There is not the least 
over-emphasis, there is not a hair’s-breadth departure from the 
homely simplicity of Hester Monument, the woman who knows 
that no wickeder man than her husband ever lived, but cannot 
keep him out of her talk for all that; but there is a subtly 
pathetic influence about the whole, something that deeply im- 
presses the reader, and relieves him when he finds that the blind 
woman. will never know. 

This novel is chiefly valuable, however, for its revelations of 
the life of those who live under what Mr. Besant quaintly 
describes as “the law of elevenpence-ha’penny ;” for its 
plain, impartial statement of a terrible case; for its exposition 
of the consequences of the over-work, the under-payment, the 
chronic semi-starvation, the grinding oppression, that make up 
the “ workgirl’s” existence, with its queer social laws, its rude 
pride, its half-savage notions of liberty, cherished amid the 
hardest slavery—(for the workgirl has not the value of 
the “chattel” that used to be pleaded against a too ready belief 
in Legree in the days of Uncle Tom’s Cabin)—its blank dis- 
regard of religion,—in short, its inhuman and unhuman con- 
ditions. The typical group of workgirls—one of them is the 
sister of Polly-which-is-Marla—is composed of three widely 
different individuals, but each of them lays hold on the reader 
with a striking reality; and the scene of the death of the 
girl whom the good angel, in the mortal guise of Valentine 
(she who may or may not be Polly-which-is-Marla), comes too 
late to save, is very fine indeed. The friendship that unites 
these girls, the true and urgent charity that inflames the heart 
of Melenda Monument, making her redouble her slavery that 
the feeble one may not lack the wretched bread and cold tea on 
which the button-hole hands subsist, the wild, fierce temper, the 
rugged pride, and poor mock independence, so easily broken 
down by the ever-at-hand weapon of dismissal, or the slow 
torture of “drilling ” (a process of which we trust the public 
will insist upon hearing more), and the genuine girlishness 
underlying it all,—these are set forth with stringent reality, 
without a flaw of affectation, exaggeration, or false sentiment. 

The book is not one to make its readers happier, although it 
ends well as a story. It is too true and too terribly suggestive 
to be read with seriousness, which the writer invites, unless 
accompanied by both sadness and fear, awakened by the know- 
ledge that such awful wrong and evil exist, and that there 
is apparently no sure way of repairing or mitigating them. 
The most striking character in the story is that of Melenda, 
the typical workgirl, who keeps herself respectable through all 
the misery of her slavish life, but whose nature is embittered, 
and her existence deprived of every gleam of enjoyment and femi- 
nine grace. In that queer hierarchy, whose grades are the young 
lady, the young person, and the mere workgirl, this proud and 
passionate button-hole worker occupies the lowest rank, sees 
and suffers all the wretchedness of her own condition and sur- 
roundings, and becomes the special object of the care of her 
prosperous brother Claude—so called by his burglarious father 
in honour of the famous highwayman Claude Duval—and 





Valentine, who may or may not prove to be Polly-which-is- 
Marla, but is the good angel of the Hoxton workgirls in the 
meantime. As Mr. Besant never lays bare a social wound 
merely to lecture upon it and declare it incurable, his readers 
look confidently for his counsel in this case, which he exposes 
with such terrible force. It is not hopeless, he says, it is not 
incurable; and he makes Valentine talk to the dying girl, 
beaten in the fearful struggle, dragged out of the trampling 
crowd too late, of a divine future, in which the women who 
work, the lowest and the poorest, such as Lotty and Melenda 
and Liz had been, shall work in happiness, not in misery, for a 
wage which will keep them in comfort, and for hours which will 
give them leisure; when there shall be no drilling and driving, 
and swearing and abusing,—called, euphonically, “ language” at 
Hoxton :— 

‘** My dear,’ said Valentine, ‘remember that the time must come. 
Perhaps we shall not see it, but let us help its coming while we live. 
The future belongs to those who work. But the girls cannot do 
much by themselves; they must have two things,—the help of the 
working men, and that of the women who do not work...... e 
will start our co-operative work here, Melenda. Yon shall be the fore- 
woman, when you have learned a little more. ..... When we are quite 
ready with our workshop and onr girls, we shall go to the ladies, and 
tell them what we are going to do, and ask them if they will come 
to us instead of going to the shop; and perhaps the shops will come 
to us instead of going to the factory. There must be some 
sympathy, somewhere in the world.’ ..... The Doctrine of Co- 
operation was difficult for Melenda to grasp. She only understood, 
of work, that it must be ‘given out’ in the usual manner and by the 
customary machinery of clerks. There are many points of dis- 
tinction between the masculine and the feminine mind: as that the 
woman is not happy unless she is quite sure and certain, and that 
the man gets along very comfortably under a sense of uncer- 
tainty ; also that any man who disagrees with a woman is, to 
her, an utterly contemptible person, while to a man, he is only 
@ person with a carious mental twist. But the most distinctive 
of all these points is, that a woman never invents anything, or 
wants to change anything, or to improve any methods or ways of 
doing anything. ..... Melenda, therefore, could not at first under- 
stand how the Golden Age may be restored. Few, indeed, are those 
whose imaginations can overstep the bounds of custom, and sally 
forth into the world where women are actually paid for labour, at a 
price which is not ruled by competition. In that world, if work is 
slack, there will be savings to fall back upon; there shall be no 
grinders and drivers, and no woman shall undersell another. In that 
world will spring spontaneously all those beautiful virtues, which can. 
only flourish in physical comfort, sufficiency of food, and freedom 
from anxiety. And in that world the girls will refuse to marry early, 
and the men will not ask them. ‘But they will always try to beat 
us down,’ said Melenda, incredulous of any Golden Age.” 

Mr. Besant’s readers will also be incredulous, and Mr. Besant 
himself does not believe in such a world as he depicts—much ; 
but his revelation of the workgirls’ world as it is, made in @ 
form at once solemn, suggestive, and highly attractive, must 
do something,—there must, as he says, be “some sympathy, 
somewhere in the world.’ And we may hope that it will be 
aroused in those to whom the author addresses several plain 
sayings,—the women who do not work, but whose ignorant and 
unthinking eagerness to get everything they want or fancy 
at the lowest possible price, is largely accountable for the 
sufferings of their sister-women who are condemned to live 
under “the law of elevenpence-ha’penny.” 

Special mention is due to a picture of Hoxton, worthy of 
Dickens in minuteness, vividness, and quaint characterisation, 
to the story of Hester Monument’s convict-husband, Mr. 
James Carey, and his serio-comic boastings, and also to 
the pathetic episode of the ruined clergyman who lives upor 
his dream of great preferment iu the swarming house, while his 
daughter slaves in the upper room, until the tragic end of the 
lives of the tempter and the tempted. In one sense, what is 
fiction in the work forms the least portion of its value; but 
Children of Gibeon, the novel, is as well entitled to praise as the 
something far more which it gives to the world is entitled to a 
better and more heartfelt testimony. 





MR. HAWEIS’S “CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY.”* 
TuEsE two volumes, the first and second of an intended series of 
five, may be conveniently treated together. The third is to deal 
with the personality and work of St. Paul; the fourth will 
sketch the history of the Church from Nero to Constantine; and 
the fifth will give a view of the chief religions of mankind. 
We gladly say at once that there is much in Mr. Haweis’s 
treatment of his subject which we admire and that, with his 
general aim to give a living, personal interest to the records of 





* 1. The Story of the Four (Evangelists). 2. The Picture of Jesus (the Master). 
By the Rey. H, R. Haweis, 
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Christianity and the words and acts of Christ, we heartily sym- 
pathise. It was Mr. Matthew Arnold’s chief cause of complaint 
against the elaborate polemic which Bishop Colenso applied to 
the Mosaic records, that it was not edifying. It will be allowed 
by those who find themselves most opposed to Mr. Haweis’s 
criticism, whether constructive or destructive, that at least this 
eensure is not applicable to him. There is much freshness and 
vitality, much “ unction ”—to use a word now happily rescued 
from the mockery with which it was once used—in his appli- 
cation of his subject to the personal spiritual life. This is, of 
course, more especially true of the second of these two volumes. 
In the “ Forewords” (an affectation, by the way. exceptional in 
Mr. Haweis’s quite natural style), he says :—“ Each [Picture] is 
more or less homiletic in tendency. I have not cared to sup- 
press modern and sermonesque applications—the warning, 
reproof, guidance, and consolation flowing from that Divine Life 
I feel to be too inseparably entwined with our own.” Many 
readers will feel this to be the redeeming element in the book. 
We may give as an instance a fine passage from the fourth 
chapter of The Picture of Jesus :— 

“ And suppose the clouds of human sorrow and depression some- 

times did sweep over His divine spirit; suppose He leaned sometimes 
on the sympathy of human friends; liked them near Him in Geth- 
semane when He prayed; felt exceeding sorrowful even unto death ; 
fainted on the Cross, whilst the Father’s face seemed hid for a 
moment—who shall say that the temptation to something like a tem- 
poral sovereignty may not have had a moment of reality for such an 
one so constituted ? Impossible to succumb to it; granted—but not 
beyond the range of its appeal. Ah, whatever the appeal meant to 
Him, to us it comes home again and again throughout life. The voice 
of the tempter to us is a syren voice full of terrible seductiveness. 
* You shall have it all now, only you must worship me; give up your 
ideal ; throw up the long struggle; abandon the high effort ; give in 
to the lower nature; use all your remarkable and peculiar gifts for 
self-aggrandisement only; you shall have present pleasure, only you 
must sink to the level of those around you; grasp the temporal, 
which is certain and satisfying; put aside the eternal, which is 
spiritual, another word,’ saith the scoffing voice, ‘ for fancifal ; the 
kingdom is yours, only fall down and worship me.’ The appeal is at 
once of universal reach and terribly personal. When it comes, let 
the figure of Jesus rise before you, standing with His back to the 
tempter, with His face to the Cross, with the ‘Retro Satanas’—‘ get 
thee behind Me, Satan ’—on His lips, and His eyes fixed on the ever- 
lasting Crown beyond.” 
It is as a critic and an interpreter that Mr. Haweis seems to us 
to fail conspicuously. He is not furnished with the necessary 
apparatus of knowledge. He has read, it is evident, a great 
many books about the New Testament, and even brought an 
acute intelligence to bear upon his reading; but he lacks a 
sound, well-equipped faculty of judgment. We take an instance 
from the first volume. He starts with the theory that St. 
Mark’s narrative is the earliest of the four, and proceeds to 
argue that this evangelist has a less definite conception of the 
personality of Christ than is to be found in the later Gospels. 
He puts it thus :— 

“In Mark there is no attempt to define the Divine nature of 
Christ. Jesus is the Messiah—the Elect of God—the Ohrist; 
never the Son of God—only once (Mark i., 1) ‘a Son of God;’ four 
times ‘the Son of Man.’ In the first verse of St. Mark our trans- 
lators have deliberately falsified the text by translating viod rod @eod 
‘the Son of,’ instead of ‘a Son;’ and the translators of the new 
Revised Version have been too much afraid of the Unitarians to 
correct it.” 

Now, there is an almost incredible rashness in this language, 
considering what is accepted by all critics about the usage of 
the article. Mr. Haweis here exhibits himself at his very worst. 
We are glad to say that we have not found him elsewhere 
so uncharitable, though he is sometimes scarcely less rash. 
Less important, but still significant of an inadequate knowledge, 
are sundry other statements which we find scattered about 
the first of the two volumes. St. Luke, for instance, is supposed 
to have intentionally suppressed all mention of the martyrdom 
of St. Paul, from “ prudential reasons,” as having been a “ great 
crowning scandal” of Nero’s reign, and therefore not to be 
spoken of under Domitian. (Mr. Haweis’s immediate purpose 
is to show the late authorship of the Acts.) But does the critic 
know how Statius, a profuse flatterer of Domitian, speaks of 
Nero? There was no reason, after the fall of the Julian 
dynasty, for reticence about its misdeeds. A curious instance 
of an error of no importance as regards the argument of the 
book, yet indicating a certain defective equipment of knowledge, 
is to be found on p. 5 of the first volume :— Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum...... were destroyed (before the end of Paul’s life) 
in A.D. 63.” The real date, A.D. 79, is one of the landmarks of 
chronology, from the definiteness with which it is fixed by 





In dealing with the supernatural element in the New Testa- 
ment, Mr. Haweis adopts a middle course. He minimises it 
but he does not deny it. On the contrary, he finds “a super. 
natural vein,” as he expresses it, “ running through all history, 
sacred and profane.” His suggestions on these points are at 
least modestly and tentatively expressed, though we must own 
that we see little other merit in them. Thus, about the post. 
Resurrection appearances of Christ, he says :— 

“If I might hazard a suggestion concerning the Resurrection of 
Jesus I would say—may He not have died as we die in His human 
nature, and be alive as we believe we shall live after death? ‘Ag 
He was in this world so are we ;’ the mighty works that He did were 
done by Him as the Son of Man, and others were privileged to do 
likewise—and according to Him even ‘mightier works should they 
do.’ If by virtue of His human nature He had His being, did Hig 
mighty works, died even as we live, work, and die—why may He not 
have ‘reappeared’ in accordance with some occult law of human 
nature, as a Son of Man—even as others are said, on evidence at 
least as strong, to have reappeared? If being alive in the spirit 
though dead in the flesh, He was able to manifest Himself to the 
senses and spirits of His friends, may He not have done so in the 
same order of nature, and by the same mysterious conditions which 
have ruled the alleged reappearances of other human beings ?” 

It is scarcely a cheerful prospect that the faith without which 
we must be, as St. Paul puts it, “ of all men most miserable,” is 
to depend upon the success of the Psychical Society in making 
out the reality of ghosts, though the present writer has very 
little doubt that they have established it. 

Even less happy, though of less importance, are other 
attempts to give a “rational” account of the supernatural 
varratives of the Bible. Thus, “ the narrative [of the turning of 
the water into wine] explains itself without recourse to miracle,” 
“if you take out the two words ‘with water.’” Jesus and his 
disciples, we are to understand, had brought their own supply 
of wine with them :— 

“Jesus may have said to His disciples—‘ If we go, we must not be 

burdensome to our friends; they are not rich; many will follow us; 
the sacred rites of hospitality, by which at such a season none may 
be excluded, must not be put to shame; take plenty of wine, and let 
it be good—the best wine. But don’t let it be known; we must not 
do a kindness to get praised by others, at the expense of wounding 
our host’s feelings—let us so manage that, if possible, he may not 
even know that his wine ran short—let us leave our supply outside 
—it need only be used if called for, and then served up ont of the 
host's own pots. The water pots at the door are sure to be empty by 
that time, it will be most convenient to put our wine in them at the 
right moment and no one will be likely to notice that it is not the 
host’s own wine.” 
The supply thus brought must have amounted to the enormous 
quantity of fifty-four gallons, for the six water-pots of nine 
gallons each must have been emptied of the water before the 
wine was put in, and they were filled up to the brim. This sort 
of treatment of a narrative is really childish; nor is it much 
better when the disappearance of Jesus from the angry crowd at 
Nazareth that would have pushed him from the cliff is accounted 
for by the sturdy Galilean fishermen rallying round him and 
getting him clear of the village. We cannot help thinking that 
it is more reverent—not to speak of good sense—frankly to 
reject the whole. 

Generally, we should say that of these two volumes, the first, 
which may be described as a réchauffé not very skilfully made of 
the views of modern critics, is but of little value; and that the 
second, apart from its criticism, has much valuable suggestion 
of an ethical and spiritual kind. 





MR. WALPOLE’S HISTORY.* 
Tr would be difficult to exaggerate the charm and the interest of 
Mr. Spencer Walpole’s book. All records of those astonishing 
years of social, political, and material development which elapsed 
between the close of the great war and the present day, however 
baldly and imperfectly they may be set out, interest us by the 
supreme importance of the events with which they are concerned. 
When, however, the story of those times is related by a writer 
of Mr. Spencer Walpole’s keen insight alike into personal 
character and national growth, and the narrative becomes 
instinct with the qualities that true history demands—a 
sympathy not only of approbation but of comprehension, a 
vitality which renders the motives of action not merely intelligible 
but real, and a judicial faculty which prevents the merits of 
the side of which the historian disapproves from suffering in his 
representation—the result is indeed inspiring and attractive. 
It is impossible, too, not to admire in Mr. Spencer Walpole’s 
work the kindly, generous tone that breathes through every 








an eye-witness of the catastrophe. 
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page. Nothing that is just and honest and liberal-minded ever 
escapes his notice. This pervading elevation and chivalry 
of sentiment give, indeed, a distinct tone to his book. Some 
readers, no doubt, will be inclined to criticise such a spirit, 
and in the fashionable cant of the day, will condemn the 
author as that most benighted of beings, an optimist. That 
there will be others, however, who will see deeper, and find in it 
a peculiar and delightful charm, we can safely prophesy. Those 
who do, will look forward to the completion of the work with a 
more than common degree of expectation. 


The two volumes just published deal with the period between 
the passing of the Reform Bill and the close of the Crimean 
War. In the second of these, space is found for an extremely 
careful and complete summary of the history of the English 
conquest of India. Before attempting any detailed criticism of 
the volumes before us, we cannot refrain from expressing 
pleasure at the excellent plan adopted by Mr. Spencer Walpole 
of giving us his authorities. The full and accurate footnotes 
which are to be found on every page immensely increase the 
value of the work, and, indeed, render it a storehouse of 
information, from which references to the documentary 
authorities for the period .may be sought. Sometimes, 
too, they contain excellent stories. Take, for instance, the 
one that illustrates the fears entertained by the aristocracy 
in the period immediately following the Reform Bill. So 
great was the alarm felt by Lord Hertford, the patron of 
Croker, that he invested £500,000 in America. Oddly enough, 
however, the State to which the money was lent repudiated its 
debt, and the sum upon which Lord Hertford looked as a nest- 
egg was lost, while the English property he thought in such 
peril remained as the support of himself and his parasites. 
Perhaps the sketch of the great events which shook Europe 
during the years 1848 and 1849 is as well executed as any other. 
It is a difficult task to give an intelligible account of these 
transactions in a short space. Mr. Spencer Walpole has, never- 
theless, surmounted the difficulty with no small measure of 
success. The following spirited paragraph, describing that 
extraordinary insurrection in Milan when an unarmed populace 
drove a splendidly equipped and disciplined army to evacuate 
their town, may be quoted as a fair example of his style and 
manner :— 

“ Awed by the vast garrison which Austria had established in 
Lombardy, Milan had heard of the Revolution in Paris and had made no 
sign of sympathy. But the fall of Metternich and the uprising in Venice 
agitated her more profoundly. The Archduke Regnier, the Austrian 
Viceroy, sought safety in flight; his lieutenant, seized by a mob 
which attacked and occupied the palace, was forced to sign decrees 
authorising the formation of a civic guard and entrusting the security 
of the city to the municipality: (The General-in-Command, however, 
Radetzky, declined to acknowledge an order issued by a Governor in 
custody, and employed his troops to clear the streets and demolish 
the barricades which the people were already erecting. The contest, 
thus begun on the 18th of March, was renewed on the 19th. The 
bells rang an alarm from the steeples ; the inhabitants hurled stones 
and tiles from the house-tops on the troops. Radetzky swept the 
streets with grape-shot. The Milanese manufactured arms from the 
iron of the railings and the stones of the pavement. Pent in a walled 
town, whose fortress was occupied by a hostile soldiery, they had only 
one alternative, to conquer or to die. But the great Mantuan had 
told them eighteen centaries before that ‘despair of life the means 
of living shows,’ and the line proved true enough in Milan in 1848. 
For five days the contest proceeded. Before day broke on the sixth 
morning Radetzky sullenly evacuated the town. The Austrian Army 
Sought safety in the quadrilateral fortresses beyond the Mincio.” 

We cannot help wishing that he had devoted yet a little more 
space to the Italian revolts, and had told the tale of the heroic 
defence of Venice under Manin,—how the hitherto unknown 
Jew advocate rallied round him not only the mob of Venice, but 
the representatives of her oldest and proudest families, drove the 
foreign garrison into their ships, held the city for more than a 
year against his foes, and in the end yielded more to the dreadful 
ravages of the cholera than the attacks of the Austrian besiegers. 

Careful and full of facts as is the summary of Indian history 
alluded to above, it is impossible not to regret that space 
did not allow more of those romantic incidents that throng 
the records of our rule in India to be brought before the 
reader. When mention is made of Tippoo’s intrigues with 
the French, we miss the striking and amusing episode of 
Tippoo’s Jacobinism,—how the emissaries of the Republic 
gravely addressed the son of Hyder as “ Citizen Sultan,” how 
a Jacobin Club was formed within his dominions, and how a 
Tree of Liberty was solemnly planted on the ramparts of his 
capital. In mentioning the fall of Seringapatam, the wonderful 
tale of how Baird, the giant Scotch hero, stood up, sword in hand, 





in the breach, and led the storming party to the overthrow of 
those palaces and towers amid which he and his fellow-prisoners 
had endured for so many years the most terrible sufferings of 
captivity; and how, when the city was taken, it was he who 
preserved the population from injury, and succoured in their 
distress the family of the tyrant whose oppressions he had 
endured, is left untold. The battle of Assaye is but barely 
recorded, and we get no glimpse of Arthur Wellesley as he 
crossed the ford and formed his little army in the angle of the 
two streams, swept the while by the storms of shot poured from 
what were then, perhaps, the finest batteries of artillery in the 
world; or, as he lay down on the field of battle, “ not,” as one of 
his staff wrote, “‘in the pride pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war,’ but on the ground, close to an officer whose leg was shot off, 
and within five yards of a dead officer.” In dealing with that 
astonishing incident in Indian history, the Pindaree War—a war 
which, for the greatness of its conception and the success of its 
conduct, deserves far more attention from English historians 
than it usually receives—Mr. Spencer Walpole, again, though his 
summary is most complete and accurate, cannot find space to 
dwell on the romantic episodes with which it abounds, episodes 
many of which read more like a chapter in the Arabian Nights 
than a record of nineteenth-century history. Such is the story 
of our ally, Ameer Khan, the successful Captain of Pathan 
mercenaries, who raised himself a kingdom in Rajputana; and of 
his murder of the Princess of Oudepore—the innocent cause of 
many a terrible battle—who dwelt in that lake palace which is 
still the admiration of every traveller, where the “ marble 
pinnacles and domes of fairy pavilions rise as by enchant- 
ment from the water.” Even more extraordinary is the story 
of the great Pindaree Chief Chetoo, who, once “the leader of 
15,000 spears,” was at last hunted down by Lord Hastings’s 
dragoons, till, left without a single soldier, and skulking in the 
jungle, he fell a prey to a tiger. The main figure of the great 
drama—the Peshwa—is one of interest alike to the historian 
and the student of human nature. The subtle fascination which 
he exerted alike over Europeans and natives stands in extra- 
ordinary contrast to the cowardice, duplicity, and depravity 
of his nature. The extraordinary story of the means by which 
he gained his throne, the policy of intrigue by which he retained 
it for so many years, and the masterly way in which his schemes 
for destroying the English power in India were met and over- 
thrown by the English Resident, Mountstuart Elphinstone, are 
all, as far as interest goes, worthy of far longer treatment. It 
is not to blame Mr. Spencer Walpole that we thus insist on the 
living interest of the events summarised by him, but only to point 
out how well worthy of attention are the fuller details of that 
history. 

We have abandoned any attempt at describing in detail 
Mr. Spencer Walpole’s narrative of English internal history. 
Special mention, however, may be made of the clear and just 
way in which he tells the humiliating record of our diplomacy 
before the outbreak of the Crimean War; the story of the 
quarrel between Lord Palmerston and the Queen ; the rise of the 
Tractarian movement; and the Secession of the Free Church of 
Scotland. Mr. Walpole has himself summarised so clearly the 
general result of his work, that we cannot do better than quote 
it here. The main lessons to be drawn from history during the 
years from 1815 to 1861 are, he says :— 

“1, The English-speaking people in the world increased from 
30,000,000 to 70,000,000, and the people of the British Isles increased 
from 19,000,000 to 29,000,000. 2. The incomes of the people paying 
Income-tax were doubled; in other words, the wealth of the upper 
and middle class increased twice as rapidly as their numbers. 3. 
During the first half of the period from 1816 to 1842, the condition 
of the poor became more degraded and more miserable; during the 
last half, from 1842 to 1861, the moral and material condition of the 
poor constantly improved. 4. The improvement in the material 
condition of the poor from 1842 to 1861 was due to,—(a), The ex- 
tension of machinery aud the application of steam to locomotion; 
(b), emigration ; (c), the modification of the law of settlement; (d), 
the depletion of Ireland; (e), the financial and commercial policy of 
Peel’s Administration. 5. The moral progress of the poor from 1842 
to 1861 was dueto,—(a), The improvement in their material condition ; 
(b), the provision of an efficient police, and the institution of a 
rational penal system; (c), the Poor-Law of 1834; (d), the extension 
of elementary education. 6. The moral progress of the people was 
accompanied by a striking change in their habits, which may be 
traced in a slightly decreased consumption of alcohol, and a large 
increase in the consumption of tea. 7. The moral and material pro- 
gress of the people was accelerated by the greater attention paid to 
the sanitary state of the towns, and to the condition of the dwellings 
of the poor. 8. Throughout the period kindlier feelings arose among 
all classes. These feelings led, among other things, to,—(a), The 
abolition of slavery; (0), the regulation of female and child labour ; 
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(c), the limitation of capital punishment; (d), the reform of the 
penal system; (e), the abolition of cruel punishments, e.g., the pillory 
and the flogging of women; (f), the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt; (g), the suppression of duelling; (h), the suspension of im- 
pressment ; (i), the limitation of flogging in the Army ; (x), the pro- 
hibition of cruel sports; (J), the punishment of cruelty to animals ; 
(m), the more humane treatment of lunatics; (n), the employment 
of anssthetics, and to similar changes. 9. In addition to these 
characteristics, the legislation of the age was marked by three other 
features,—(a), The destruction of privileges; (b), the removal of 
disabilities; (c), the protection of the many against the few. 10. 
Legislation has been uniformly moulded by opinion outside Par- 
liament.”’ 

With this extract, our notice of this thoughfal and attractive 
book must close. We hope that its author may make such pro- 
gress with his work that the stormy times in which we live now 
may soon receive the same judicious criticism and analysis 
which he has bestowed on the earlier parts of the present 
century. 





A STUDY FOR VOLUNTEERS.* 
Tue greatest modern example of warfare carried on largely, 
though not entirely, by Volunteer officers and men, was afforded 
by the prolonged and eventful contest between the Slave and 
the Free States of the North American Union. Largely, we 
say, because although there were on both sides some good 
Generals who had never received a military education, the 
principal and successful leaders on each were “ West Pointers.” 
Some of them, like Lee, had never quitted the Army ; others, 
like Grant, had returned to civil pursuits, and were actively 
engaged in business when the war broke out. Nevertheless, 
‘A Line Officer ” has done well to regard the operations from a 
Volunteer point of view, and without agreeing in all he says, 
either by way of eulogy or criticism, we may congratulate him on 
his attempt to give a practical turn to the studies of Volunteer 
officers, by presenting to them in a compact form, and, generally 
speaking, with due regard for accuracy, an analysis of a 
dramatic campaign. At the same time, we doubt whether 
Burnside’s sanguinary venture is the best choice which he could 
have made. Antietam or Gettysburg would seem to have been, 
either of them, preferable examples, for the simple reason that 
Fredericksburg was an act of folly, whereas neither of the other 
two can be so described. There were plenty of defects in the 
method of fighting Antietam, yet none will say that M‘Clellan 
was not a far superior captain to Burnside. In like manner, 
Meade, doubtless, might have done better; still, he was a foe 
worthy of Lee, and stood well the severe test to which he was 
exposed. We shall not be so illiberal as to say that it was the 
magnitude of the Federal defeat which attracted the “Line 
Officer,” who honestly avows his sympathies with the South. 
Rather, let us believe that what he wanted to show was how 
splendidly Volunteer soldiers can behave, even wlfen incapable 
chiefs waste their lives like water. For in no action fought 
during the war did the Federal infantry display greater devotion 
or more superb valour. It is quite right to point out the tactical 
errors of the corps commanders, and the gigantic blunders of 
Barnside; but it should also be noted that although officers 
and men saw that they were being sent forward to death and 
wounds, yet that they obeyed with a readiness which has called 
forth the praises of their foes. ‘No troops,” writes Longstreet, 
“could have displayed greater courage and resolution than was 
shown by those brought against Marye’s Hill. But they mis- 
calculated the wonderful strength of the brigade behind the 
stone fence, The position held by Cobb,” he fairly admits, 
“surpassed courage and resolution, and was occupied by those 
who knew well how to hold a comfortable defence.” Thus the 
battle selected for exposition affords indelible proof at least of 
the valour of half-trained Volunteers, who boldly pressed for- 
ward over a bare hillside against other half-trained Volunteers 
snugly ensconced behind a wall and protected by artillery, 
which, said its commander before the action, “covers the 
ground so well, that we will comb it as if with a fine- 
toothed comb. A chicken could not live on that field when 
we open on it.’ He spoke the truth, as the piles of 
dead bore witness at nightfall. The real instruction to be 
gleaned from this awful combat must be sought for in the 
operations against the Confederate right; and there the Volun- 
teer officer will find that his American brethren had something 
more to do than simply dare and die. The movements on that 
flank deserve to be studied, since they will help the said officer 
to know how battles are lost. But he must or should acquire 
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all the facts, and we are afraid that the “ Line Officer” has over. 

looked some, or he would not have so severely scoffed at Genera) 

Franklin. Here, again, came in the influence of Burnside, who, 

a most honourable man and a brave soldier, yet managed to 

paralyse his lieutenants by his hesitation, and who, wanting in 

insight and firmness, flung away the only chance he had of 

winning a victory, or at least of making it a drawn battle, 

Guided by Lee, it need not be said that Jackson and Long. 

street fought the fight with great skill. The Confederate 
Volunteers had two advantages over their antagonists,—an 

inexpugnable position, and immeasurably the better General, 

In short, the battle of Fredericksburg should never have been 

fought; but fought as it was, the action redounds to the credit 
of the rank and file who assailed, and of those who defended 
lines which were literally impregnable. If Volunteer officers 
can find the time to study a combat waged under the then 
new conditions, supervised by so intelligent, keen, and business. 
like a critic as the “ Line Officer,” we strongly recommend them 
to go minutely into the details of company fighting in the battle 
of Spicheren. Almost any other action in the Franco-German 
War would serve the purpose; but that engagement on August 
6th has instructive peculiarities not to be found in the others, if 
it is wanting in some they possess. “A Line Officer” might 
follow up his. book, partisanship and all, by producing some- 
thing similar, and even closer to the point, drawn from the war 
of 1870,—say, a soldier’s picture of Woerth or Spicheren. In 
any case, Volunteer officers who can afford the time, can lose 
nothing, and may gain much, by mastering the military details 
of this unpretending volume. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@—— 

The First Century of Christianity. By Homersham Cox. (Long- 
mans.)—Mr, Cox has, we think, somewhat overloaded his book with 
matter, not indeed without value, but, for his purpose, superfluous. 
It is quite true that one cannot understand Christianity without. 
understanding Judaism; yet, after all, ordinary readers do know 
something about the Jews, know more, perhaps, about them than 
about any other nation of antiquity; and sixty preliminary pages 
before we get to the proper subject of the book help to swell it toa 
size beyond what belongs to the “ mere compendium of the history 
of early Christianity ’? which the author describes his work as being. 
We are afraid that it will be too long for many readers, and this we 
should greatly regret, for it is really a good book. Mr. Cox says 
“that all doctrinal and religious topics are scrupulously excluded,” 
meaning, we suppose, for the use of the word “religious” is odd, that 
he proposes to steer clear of controversy. This he does not always 
succeed in doing. On p. 314, for instance, he implies an opinion 
about “fasting communion.’ But surely he is aware that the 
subject of fasting communion is one of controversy. On the 
whole, however, he is sufficiently fair, as, for instance, when he deals 
with the question of the early Episcopate. He makes a point of 
some interest when he notes that St. Paul spent a Sunday in “ walk- 
ing from Troas to Assos” (it may not have been walking, which is 
not necessarily implied in ré(7). He certainly, however, did travel; 
and so had abandoned the “Sabbath day’s journey” rule, and did 
what a Sabbatarian would have condemned. We are afraid that Mr. 
Cox goes too far when he says that “it is simply incredible that 
Christians should inform against Christians.”  Pliny’s letter to 
Trajan shows, what is only probable, that there were weak brethren 
who failed in courage. 

A Missionary Band: a Record and an Appeal. By B. Brownhall. 
(Morgan and Scott.)—The first part of this volume is devoted to 
extracts from the letters sent home by missionaries in China, 
especially by the seven young men who left England last year to 
undertake evangelising work in that country, Messrs. C. T. Studd, 
D. E. Hoste, W. W. Cassels, Stanley P. Smith, Cecil H. Polhill- 
Turner, Arthur T. Polhill-Turner, and Montagu Beauchamp. Then 
follow various missionary subjects, with special reference to India, 
China, and Africa, explanations of the greatness and value of the 
missionary work, &c. We notice, among other things, a startling 
statement that all the titled persons in England contribute but 
£1,065 annually to the missionary cause. The calculation, how- 
ever, takes no account whatever of gifts to any Society but the 
Church Missionary. All the Roman Catholics and Nonconformists 
among the “upper ten” are therefore omitted, and, we should 
think, a majority of the Anglicans, who probably favour the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. But the figures are, in any case, 
startlingly small. 

A Treatise on Nature. By the Rev. H. Collins. (F. V. White and 
Co.)—Mr. Collins gives us here an elaborate argument on the doctrine 





Officers of Volunteers, By a Line Officer. London: Kegan Paul and C2, 


of “design.’ He has evidently an extensive acquaintance with the 
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facts of natural history, and his book, though it will scarcely con- 
yince antagonists, may be read with interest and profit. It is a 
pity that the style is not more careful and correct. “The winds 
as necessary agents in the system of the atmosphere, are evident,” 
is a specimen. We give the punctuation as it stands. The punc- 
tuation of the book, indeed, is simply the most astonishing that 
we have ever seen. Here is a sample :—‘‘The picture, which the 
celestial sphere, presents to the eye, of an ordinary observer,” &c. 
We should very much like to know whether it is the author’s own, 
or the result of a perfect frenzy of mischief in the compositors. 

History of the Scottish Expedition to Norway in 1612. By Thomas 
Michell, C.B. (T. Nelson and Sons.)—Mr. Michell, who is the British 
Consul-General for Norway, tells the strange story of the “‘Skottelog.”’ 
A brief story it is, and full of horror. The Scots disembarked at a 
place since named Skothammer, in the Romsdal Fiord. They were 
hemmed in after a few days by the native levies, and shot down 
without the smallest opportunity of avenging themselves on their 
assailants. Six Norwegians were killed, and twice as many wounded. 
The number of the Scots is variously estimated. The Norwegians 
put it at 550; the Scots themselves at 350. Only 18 survived; bat 
116 prisoners were killed the day after the battle, the practically 
minded Binder declaring that the 18 were quite enongh for their King 
to feed. Many traditions have gathered about this dismal little bit 
of history. These and various facts of interest—the rewards 
bestowed on the conquerors, for instance—Mr. Michell has collected 
in this volume. 

Irene. By the Princess Olga Cantacuzéne-Altieri; the translation 
by F. Simpson. (F. Warne and Co.)—This story reminds us of 
“Quida” in her sober moods. The Marquis Miraldi, a roué who has 
little character or fortune left to him, marries, much against his will, 
a Greek girl whom he has abducted. Her father has outwitted him. 
He leaves her for years at a ruined castle, which is the only fragment 
left of his hereditary possessions. There, under the care of the old 
curé of the place, she grows into an accomplished woman. The 
reader will, of course, guess the result. The Marquis falls in love 
with his own wife, finds her, it seems, utterly indifferent to him, and 
torments himself with the fear that he has lost her love forever. The 
old curé, his nephew the artist (who, it may be supposed, entertains 
a hopeless passion for the deserted wife), and the Marquis’s worldly 
mother, are described with great skill. Ivene, in short, is an interesting 
and quite wholesome story. 

Will’s Voyages. By F. F. Moore. (S.P.C.K.)—It is generally as 
well for a writer of naval stories to got afloat as soon as he can. Mr. 
Moore’s “ great cricket-match ”’ cannot fail to excite criticism. The 
captain of an eleven would not mutter after a sharp run, “ They'll 
try it again, and get stumped to a certainty ;’’ while the score of 120 
made in an hour (as far as we can make out) is too much even for 
the most brilliant hitter. Happily, about p. 106, the hero drifts out 
to sea with the fisherman, Gideon Clasper, and when, about twelve 
pages further on, the two pick up another young gentleman in 
much the same plight, we feel that we are all right, though, of 
course, the boat threatens to founder, and bring the whole story to an 
abrupt end. A good story it turns out to be, and with no little 
humonr, as, for instance, when Gideon finds himself without tobacco ; 
but it would have been better, we think, if the “wicked uncle”’ 
business had been omitted or modified. 

The Flood of Fortune. By “Olid Boomerang.” (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—This book is written in a style that makes one think 
that there is a good deal of leisure on the other side of the world. It 
is in an eminently leisurely way that “Old Boomerang”? tells his 
story, digresses, moralises,—in short, does what seems good in his 
eyes. He deals with the fortunes of a certain family, Mr. and Mrs. 
Summers and their five children. Mr. Sammers has a farm on the 
Hawkesbury River, and the story opens with the great flood of 1861. 
It does not look like the flood that leads to fortune; but so itis. The 
children go out to seek their fortune, and find it, more or less; in 
fact, the disaster is a blessing in disguise, for it routs people who 
were too contented, out of a groove of which they might otherwise 
never have got clear. The story enforces some excellent morals; but 
would it not be well if Ned, when he became rich, had sent back the 
value of the silver spoons which he threw overboard by mistake? We 
ought not to forget to mention a good account of South-Sea whaling. 


The Story of the Spanish Armada. (Nelson and Sons.)—This 
volume contains a history of the great expedition and its defeat, with 
lists of the two armaments that were opposed in the Channel. We 
have also an account of the two great conspirators, Philip and Pope 
Sixtus, the latter as he is described by Olivarez, not at all in a 
flattering way. The Vicar of Christ, according to the Ambassador 
of the Most Catholic King, had “neither charity, good manners, nor 
intelligence in him,” and was “so notorious a liar that nobody believed 
& word he said.” Two ballads by Thomas Delany, very tedious it 
must be owned, and a seng of the period, which has at least the merit 
of being contained in a single page, have been added. 


Monsters of the Deep. (Nelson and Sons.)—In this little volume 





we have collected a number of accounts, more or less authentic—or 
shall we say authenticated ?—of great marine animals. We read 
about the sea-serpents, as seen by the ‘ Dasdalus,’ by the ‘ Pauline,’ 
and by the ‘Osborne’ (though, indeed, the last, as described by the 
officers of the Queen’s yacht, could not have been a snake). And we 
have also described the gigantic cuttle-fishes, &c., which have been 
seen or captured. The writer of the book seems to keep a judicious 
mean between scepticism and credality. 


Short History of Christian Missions. By the Rev. G. Smith, LL.D. 
(T. and T. Clark.)—This is a second edition, brought up to date, of a 
most useful handbook of missions drawn up by Dr. G. Smith, the 
present Secretary to the Free Church Mission organisation. Besides 
a carefully written history of Protestant mission enterprise and 
accounts of many missionaries, it contains some remarkable com- 
parative statistics of missionary effort. The whole Protestant world 
is now engaged in this work, the United States rivalling Great 
Britain, while Germany spends nearly £130,000 a year on the 
object, and even Finland has a mission of her own, we presume 
among the Esquimaux. The Societies have established native 
Churches all over the world, which now number 700,000 com- 
municants, and, of course, a vast multitude of children who 
will be brought up in the Christian faith. The result is not 
large in comparison with the effort; bat the day for the conversion 
of whole races at once has apparently passed away, and the native 
apostles so ardently desired and expected by all the Churches, have 
not yet appeared. Dr. Smith records a singular fact in the history 
of missions. There are no less than twenty-three supported by 
individuals or groups of individuals,—three of them, called Bishop 
Taylor’s Missions, expending no less than £20,000a year. They have 
8,529 communicants; but we should think in a few instances the 
energy and self-denial displayed were a little thrownaway. A single 
missionary, unless really working in concert with a large organisation, 
must constantly have his work impaired by absences, ill-health, and 
personal failure. 


On Dutch Water-Ways. By G. Christopher Davies. (Jarrold and 
Sons.) —Mr. Davies, who will be known to many of our readers for 
his “‘ Norfolk Broads and Rivers,” planned and executed an expedi- 
tion through Holland. His first idea was to transport a Norfolk 
wherry ; but when it was found that the monstrous sum of £45 was 
charged for towing it across from Lowestoft to Flushing and back, 
this was abandoned, and a steam-yacht was hired. This, the 
‘ Atalanta’ by name, was of twenty-three tons, and gave fair accom- 
modation to three passengers (with room for a fourth), and the crew, 
consisting, with the pilot, of four. The hire was £50 for a month. 
The wages of the crew amounted to about £30 more, including their 
keep, and reckoning also the occasional services of a pilot, and there 
was an item of £9 3s. for insurance, and some small sums for harbour 
dues. Altogether, the trip, though not cheap, was not very costly ; 
and it seems, from Mr. Davies’s lively account of the travellers’ ex- 
periences, to have been very pleasant. Novel it certainly was, and the 
people quite unspoiled by contact with visitors. Of the simplicity and 
kindness of the Dutch, Mr. Davies speaks highly. Once only were the 
travellers annoyed by any rudeness, and in this case the offender was 
marched off to gaol by the summary justice of a paternal Government. 
Mr. Davies has illustrated his book with a number of photographs, which 
seem to have been taken, for the most part, with success. Unfor- 
tunately, one of the most interesting—giving the only two peasant- 
girls that the travellers saw in Holland with waists—is much blurred. 
The photographs are capitally engraved. Much valuable information 
is also supplied, and the book is likely to be as useful as it is cer- 
tainly ornamental. Mr. Davies makes a perfectly just complaint, 
couched, indeed, in very mild language, of the vexatious condact of 
the Custom-Honse officers at Lowestoft, who insisted on opening the 
boxes of photographic plates. They might have been destroyed but 
for the kindness of a local artist, who lent his dark-room for the pur- 
pose. It is an unfortunate consequence of our Free-trade system 
that an active-eminded Custom-House officer, having very little to do, 
is tempted to make himself disagreeable. What in the world did he 
expect to find in the boxes ? 

Shropshire Folk-Lore. By Charlotte S. Burne. From the Col- 
lections of Georgina F. Jackson. Part III. (Triibner and Co.)—Miss 
Barne concludes in this part an interesting and valuable work, a 
monument of piety, first towards the friend whose collections she 
edits and supplements, and next towards her county, and, we may 
add, her country. It would be well if more would follow the 
example set by these two ladies. If every county had its proper 
historian, not only some one who will write about the grand people who 
have lived in its great houses—and great houses and grand people 
are much alike—but about their “dim, common populations,” about 
their customs, beliefs, amusements, a good work would be done. 
There are great veins of ethnological knowledge—to speak of one 
branch of research alone—lying hidden in this mine. Meanwhile, a 
little book containing the cream of the present collection would, we 
fancy, be welcome. 
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We have received :—Scientific Meliorism, and the Evolution of 
Happiness. By Jane Home Clapperton. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.) Astrology Theologised. Reprinted from the Original of 
1649. With Preface by Anna Kingsford, M.D. (Redway.)——A 
Dissertation on the Presbyterate before the Time of Cyprian, by W- 
G. Mauley (Deighton, Bell, and Co.), the Hulsean Prize Essay for 
1885, and as far as our inspection has enabled us to judge, an able 
exposition of views somewhat different to, but in a way reconciling 
those urged by, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Congregational con- 
troversialists.——The Altar Book ; or, Order of the Administration of 
Holy Communion and Solemnisation of Matrimony. (Rivingtons.) 
——Phases of Christian Truth, By A. J. Parry. Third Edition. 
(Charles Higham.) Two volumes of the “Foreign Theological 
Library” (T. and T. Clark); Christian Apologetics, by J. H. A. 
Ebrard, Ph.D., D.D., translated by the Rev. W. Stuart and Rev. 
John Macpherson, Vol. I.; and A History of the Jewish People in the 
Time of Jesus Christ, by Emil Schiiser, D.D., 2nd Division, trans- 
lated by Sophia Taylor and the Rev. Peter Christie, Vol. III. 
Trinitas Trinitatum. (Elliot Stock.)——The Larger Life : Studies in 
Hinton’s Ethics. By Caroline Haddon. With some Unpublished 
Letters of James Hinton. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)——The 
Ignatian Epistles, by W. D. Killen, D.D. (T. and T. Clark), “a 
reply to Dr. Lightfoot,” and arguing against the genuineness of the 
Ignatian Epistles in the interest of Presbyterianism.——The Bible 
and the Age, by Cuthbert Collingwood, M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin), 
an argument on the subject of inspiration, in which a middle 
course is taken, with an inclination to the less orthodox view, the 
Apostolic Epistles being declared to have been “ not inspired” in the 
sense in whichthe Gospels were.——Atonement and Law. By John M. 
Armour. (Nisbet and Co.) ——Christ’s Coming Kingdom, by Henry 
Varley (Whiting and Co.), a detailed statement of and argument for 
Millenarian views.—For Happiness, by Alexander Calderwood 
(Triibner), an argument against dogmatic religion.——Lives of the 
Apostles, their Contemporaries and Successors, by S. F. Caulfield, 
with an Introduction by 8. Baring-Gould (Hatchards), a popular 
account of the great Christian teachers as far as the time of 
Augustine of Hippo.— Richmond Atheneum Papers (E. King, 
Richmond), a collection of some twenty essays, some of them of 
much value and interest, read before the Society whose name the 
volume bears. The volume owes much—indeed, its existence—to the 
enterprise of the publisher, who is at the samo time the editor.— 
The Autobiography of Friedrich Noebel. Translated and annotated by 
Emilie Michaelis and H. Keatley Moore. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.) The Wealth of Households, (Clarendon Press), a popular 
exposition of such subjects as “Capital,” “Wages,” ‘ Rent,” 
“Taxation,” ‘Property in Land,” &c. Breaking and Training of 
Dogs, by “ Pathfinder” and Hugh Dalziel (L. Upcott Gill), a second 
edition, revised and enlarged. A Photo-Relief Map of Asia, by H. F. 
Brion and Rev. E. McClure, M.A. (S.P.C.K) ; and an Ecclesiastical 
and General Calendar, comprehending 1016 years (616 Old Style, and 
400 New Style), by J. J. Greatrex, M.A. (H. Frowde). 
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Abdy-Williams (E. M.), The World Below, $ vols, cr 8vo ..... .(Sonnenschein) 31/6 
Arnold (H.), For Love or Gold ? 2 vols. er 8vo .. si (Sonnenschein) 21/0 
Ball (J.), Notes of a Naturalist in South Ameri (C.K. Paul) 8/6 
Chess Problems Text-Book, cr 8vo ..... sil Cassell & Co.) 7/6 
Conway (H.), A Life’s Idylls, cr 8vo ....(Simpkin) 3/6 
Fitzgerald (P.), Lives of the Sheridans, ..(Bentley) 36/0 
Garrett (C.), Loving Counsels, cr 8vo........ wis Wes. Conf. Office) 5/0 
Harland (N.), Common-Sense in the Nursery, er 8 ..(Ward & Downey) 4/6 
Hoare (C.), Exchange of Foreign Money, Cr 8V0.......sscssseseessesseeseseeees (Nutt) 2/0 
Jennings (L. J.), Mr. Gladstone: a Study, cr 8vo W. Blackwood) 5/0 
Lloyd (M.), Legal Handbook, cr 8vo .............00000 sesseeeee(Deacon) 3/6 
Mommeen (T.), History of Rome: The Provinces, 2 vol (Bentley) 30/0 
Norris (J. P.), Lectures on Butler’s Analogy, 12mo.. 8S.P.0.K.) 2/6 
Oppeuheim (E. P.), Expiation, a Novel, 12mo ....... ‘ : Maxwell) 2/0 
Papendiek (Mrs.), Court and Private Life in the e of Queen Charlotte, 

2 vols. 8vo ..(Bentley) 32/0 
Preston (S. P.), Pasture Grasses, Cr 8VO ....csscsseesseeees Simpkin) 1/6 
Reichel (O. J.), Elements of Canon Law, cr 8vo (Boswell) 7/6 
Renan (E.), Studies in Religious History, cr 8vo (Bentley) 6/0 
Through the Gates of Gold, 12mo................. RR Ward & Downey) 4/6 
Twining (R.), Selections from Papers of the Tw g Family,cr 8vo(Murray) 9/0 
Watkinson (W. L.), Influence of Scepticism on Character (Wes. Conf. Office) 2/ 
Willock (J.), Legal Facetie, 8vo ........0. Dsepassebeabapibe pudecesnae (Lond, Lit. Soc.) 12/6 













































RIVATE TUITION, in the South of London, in Classics, 
English, and Mathematics, by a Camb. Graduate in Honours.—Address, 
J. H. ROSE, M.A., Aboyne, Bedford Hill, Balham, 8.W. 


LORENCE.—An English Lady, in a comfortable villa, 

desires ONE or TWO INMATES for winter. Suitable for young ladies 

coming to study. References given and required.—For particulars, address 
**Z.,”’ care of Colonel YULE, C.B., India Office, 8. W 


ANTED, by a Gentleman residing in Chepstow, the 
COMPANIONSHIP of an ARTIST or LITERARY MAN. Free use of 
well-lighted studio or library, organ, &c. Board and residence as one of the 
family. References given and required.—Full particulars from Mr. F. H. 
WORSLEY-BENISON, Livingstone House, Chepstow. 


OOLWICH.—In the Examination, December, 1886, for 
the ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, the FIRST TWO SUCCESSFUL 
cs: See 10,508 ; Mayes, 9,333—PASSED DIRECT from DOVER 
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“ | “LIBERTY ” 
RR eer evant eet DINNER 
NE PaTrerns Post-Fays, 
ART 
FABRICS. 


“ LIBERTY” ART FUR 
FABRICS, TAPESTRIES, ry HING 
a in NEW DESIGNS and 
CHOICE COLOURINGS, 
NEW Parreens Post-Frexz, 
New Parrerns Post-FRex. 


East India House 
& Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, w, 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGR, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and q 
TENNANT, M.B, y 
Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 


Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms: 
Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, ke, 





HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY’S. 


MATLOCKE. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 
BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 
Either Personally or by Correspondence, 





OUR 
EYES. 


Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made 
being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 
polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6a 
pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d 

air; and in gold frames, from £1 3a 6d.—Full particulars of 
Seowulen’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence, 
and testimonials, post-free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 








Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and givesa pleasing 
fragrance to the breath, It is by far the best 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine. 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


' All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARE. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CoO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





* Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””—Medicat 
Press and Circular, 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s. 
Of all Chemists. 


TONGA 


FOR 


NEURALGIA. 





Fiat ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY. 
Ossectr—THE TOTAL PROHIBITION OF VIVISECTION. 


The Committee acknowledge with thanks the following Contributions :—From 
the Executors of the late Miss Pease, a legacy of £200 (free of duty) ; £20, Miss 
Wentworth; £15, G. H. Haigh, Esq.; £12, Mrs. Haigh; £10, Mrs. Maden Holt; 
£5 5s, Mra. Chinnery Haldane ; £5 5s (part to be given to Hospitals not practising 
Vivisection), William Boyce, Esq. ; £5, Miss Davidson (special), Mrs. L, A. Forbes, 
Mrs, Phillott ; £4 (in small sums), Mrs. Haigh; £3 2s, Gen. Hutchinson ; £3, Mrs, 
Gordon (of Pitturg), Miss Pratt; £223, C. H. 8S, Braybrooke, Esq., and Mrs. 
Braybrooke, Mrs. and Miss Hayman Dod, the Misses Marriott; £2, Miss J. 
Macturk, Miss J. E. Cholmondeley, Gen. and Mrs. Power; £1 lls 6d, BE. W. 
Goldfinch, Esq. ; £1 3s 6d, the Misses Pennell; £) 23 6d, Mrs. Ferryman ; £1 1s, 
Miss E. Consterdine, Mrs. Neild, Miss Douglas, James Sant, Esq., RA., and 
Mrs. Sant, F. V. Dalton, Esq., Col. Bevington, Miss St. Aubyn, Col. P. Duncan, 
Lady Belcher, Miss Walsh, Mrs. H. Freeman, John Chapman, Esq., Mrs, Petrie, 
Mr?. Somes, Miss E. R. Scott, Rev. W. and Mrs. Niven, W. H. Sawtell, Esq , Mrs. 
Lavery, Miss E. 8. Holt, Dr. Skinner, Mrs, Imray; £1, Mrs. B. Thomas, Mrs. 
Rawlence, Miss S. Evans, M. H. Haigh, Esq., W. F.C. 8. Corry, Esq., Mrs. Wm. 
Gordon, Mrs. Thrupp, Mrs. H. Joyce, E. H. Blyth, Esq., Mrs. Fisher, A. Braby, 
Esq., Miss Haworth, Col. Bickerstaff, Col. and Mrs, Leach, Miss Carter Smith, 
Mrs, and Miss Simmons; 15s, Mark Thornhill, Esq., Miss G. M. Innes; 14s, the 
Misses Macdonald ; 10s 6d, C. B. Brown, Esq., P. B. Brown, Esq., OC. B. Ward, 
Esq., J. Challice, Esq., Miss Goff, Miss Faith Hope, C.J . Staples, Esq., Rev. H, 
G. J. Clements, Miss Panton ; 10s, Mrs. Pickthall, Miss Say, Mrs. Booty, Alice, 
Dr. H. Raynes, Miss Trevenen, Mrs. Ince, Miss Cc. Barnard, G. H. Eaton Haigh, 
H. W. L. Haigh, Arnold Haigh, Claude Haigh, J. Nickson, Esq., the Misses 
Nickson, Miss Agnes Holt, Mrs. Davies, Miss Eck, T. H. Gill, Esq.. J. F. Agutter, 
Esq., E. H. Quicke, Esq., Miss M. Duffy, Miss M. Duncan, the Misses Jennings, 
Miss Dent, Canon Falconer, Rev, R. Glover, Mrs. T. Gordon's servants; sums 
under 10s, £6 63, DAVID SMITH, Treasurer. 

: R. SYDNEY GLOVER, Secretary. 
Orricrs—180 Brompton Road, 8.W. : 
Banxers—The London and Provincial Bank, Sussex Place, South Kensington. 

Contributions in support earnestly requested ; and friends of the cause are 

invited to assist in obtaining signatures to Petition to Parliament. 








AMARITAN SOCIETY, connected with the NATIONAL 
HOSPITAL, PARALYSIS and EPILEPSY, Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 
During the past year 577 cases (both in and out patients) have been relieved wit 
rants of money; also clothing, medical appliances, &c., have been distributed. 
he Committee ask for AID to meet increased demands owing to the ——- 
ment of the Hospital. Cheques (crossed to Coutts and Co.) or P. Orders — F 
fully received by 8. WHITMORE, Clerk to the Ladies’ Committee, at the e Ce 5 
or R. DENNY URLIN, Esq., Treasurer, 22 Stafford Terrace, Kensington, W. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


The IMPERIAL INSTITUTE and IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
This day, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The UNIT of IMPERIAL FEDERATION : 


tical Suggestion to a Solution of the Problem of Imperial Federation 
oe of the Imperial Institute. By H. MonTImER-FRANKELYN. 


MEMOIR of WILLIAM HENRY 


ANNING. By Octavius Brooxs FrotuincHam. With Steel Portrait, 
y pp., hand-made paper, 8vo, 9s. [This day. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THIS DAY. 
By Captain GAMBIER, R.N. 


SWIFTER than a WEAVER’S SHUTTLE. 


3 vols. 
By E. M. ABDY-WILLIAMS, Author of “ Two Ifs,” ** For his Friend,” &c. 


The WORLD BELOW. 3 vols. 
By Mrs. HENRY ARNOLD, Author of “ Monk’s Hollow.” 


For LOVE or GOLD? 3 vols. 


ND EDITION, NOW READY, with large folding Coloured Map of London 
a in Sixteenth Century, and other Coloured Plans, &c., 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SOCIETY in the ELIZABETHAN AGE. 


By Hersert HALt, of H.M.’s Public Record Office. 

«Those who wish to understand the manners and customs of our ancestors of 
the sixteenth century, as they really were, and not as they ought to have been, 
cannot do better than read it.”—Truth, December 30th, 1886, 

“Of deep interest.””—Morning Post. 

“Vastly entertaining.”’—Punch. ? 

“Most curious and suggestive.”—Salurday Review. 

“A most graphic picture of the times.” —Western Antiquary. 


CAPITAL. By Karl Marx. Translated by 


S. Moore and Dr. E, AVELING, under the Supervision of F. Encets. 2 vols. 
8yvo, 30s. 


The RELIGION of SOCIALISM. By Ernest 


Betrort Bax, Author of ‘‘ Handbook to the History of Philosophy.” Crown 
8yo, 4s 6d, 
, In Six Parts, each 2s, cloth neat, royal 16mo. 


The MUSICIAN: a Guide for Pianoforte 
Players. By RipLey Prentice, Parts I.-V. now ready. 

“We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily inter- 

pret, and enjoy beautiful music,’’—Academy. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, and CO., Paternoster Square. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leicx Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Catalogue on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print- 
oom, British Museum, 
Paintings, Drawings, &., carefully framed. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


**An especial boon in places where we cannot be sure of the purity of the 
drinking water.”—Dr. HERMANN WEBER, F R.C P. 

“ Probably our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their attacks of fever more 
to drinking water contaminated by sewage matter than to the malarious influences 
which pervade certain districts of Southern Europe. The only water safe for the 
traveller to drink is a natural mineral water.”—Sir Henry THompson, F.RC.S. 

‘** I quite agree as to the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity. Noone 
need do this in a country where Apollinaris may be had at every hotel.’’—Dr. 
FRANCIS Parsons. 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “‘ THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom ... on ees on eon wo 8 8 6.4..8M §S..... 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany » Die Cia Bun 078 
Including postage to India, China, &. ... we BED Civssces @W ¢g...... 08 2 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE eae, TWELVE GUINEAS. 





ae ddadisvekudantonacesdencadeus £10 10 0| Narrow Column............. enceetee £310 0 
Half-Page......... «» 5 5 O}| Half-Column é 0 
Qemr bere Page .ccccccccescccccsccsssce 212 6 | Quarter-Colummn.................. saa i 


017 6 
Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines.—The Course 
of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for employ- 
ment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. FIFTY 
STUDENTS will be ADMITTED in SEPTEMBER, 
1887. For Competition, the Secretary of State will 
offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works 
Department and Two in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
at the College. 








HE MISSES S. and R. ALLEN- 
OLNEY (formerly Head Mistresses respec- 
tively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High 
Schools), residing in the healthy suburb of Hamp- 
stead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG LADIES to Board 
and Educate. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home, Large playground, and full-sized tennis- 
court. Preparation, if desired, for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly per- 


COMPLETION 


OF ELPHINSTONE’S INDIA. 





Next week, with Maps, 8vo, 16s. 


THE RISE OF THE BRITISH POWER IN 


THE EAST. 


y By the late Hon. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 
Being a Continuation of his ‘* History of India in the Hindoo and Mahommedan Periods.” 


Edited by Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE, Bart. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





mitted to parents of present and former pupils,—41 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 
T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
of 125 guineas and £60 respectively, open to all first- 
year Students, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION 
in OCTOBER, 1887, 








D R. 


ALL WHO 
DUNBAR’S 


SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 





Special Classes are held throughout the year for 
the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate M.B. 
Examinations of the University of London, and may 
be joined at any time. 

Entries ow | be made to Lectures or to Hospital 
Practice, and special arrangements are made for 
Students entering in their second or subsequent 
Years; also for Dental Students and for qualified 
Practitioners, 


Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained 


from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 
RENDLE, W. M. ORD, Dean. 





AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 





PRESIDENT. 
His Grece the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 


The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
—_. 

udents are admitted at 16, and a D m 
taken at 19, i a 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £84 per annum, 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 





been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CupPLEs, UPHAM, AND Co.'s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscrip- 
tions are received. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon 
on Friday. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of busi- 
ness, should not be addressed to the EpiTor, but to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. Nrusson’s, 212 Rue de 








~ Rivoli, Paris. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER -COLOURS, —The WINTER 

EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 

NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. 

Admission, 1s ;-Catalogue, 64.—ALFRED D. FRIPP, 
R.W.S., Secretary. 


ORTHING—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenose Oollege, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages. French taught by a 
resident French Governess.—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above. 


CASTLE, 
TOTTENHAM, 
(Founded 1827.) 

The system in both Upper and Lower Department 
combines the INDIVIDUAL TRAINING (for special 
or ordinary objects) of a Private Tutor, with the 
discipline, games, &., of a first-class School. 

Heap Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX 

SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, one of £30, one 

of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT. 

Candidates must have been under 14 0n January Ist, 

1887.— For further particulars, apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 

Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 

Great advantages for the study of Modern oe 

Music, and Painting. Terms on application. Highest 

references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


HE SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 

PARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 

from Winton House, Winchester. Preparatory for 

all the Public Schools. Special facilities for Clergy- 

men’s sons entering for Marlborough.—For partiou- 
lars, apply to W. F. RAWNSLEY, M.A. 


EA-SIDE EDUCATION.— 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE, — HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Mrs. 
MEYNIER (late Principal of the Alexandra College, 
Taunton). She is assisted by Visiting Professors and 
Resident English and Foreign Governesses, and offers 
superior educational advantages, combined with the 
comforts and enjoyments of a refined and happy 
home.—For references and terms, which are inclusive, 
address, “Lynwood,” Ellenborough Park, Weston- 
senuper-Mare. 








near 

















ROYAL 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. ; 
and providing full courses of indoor and outdoor 
Instruction in the Practice and Science of Agriculture 
_ Estate Management, Dairy Farming, Surveying, 
Co 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G, 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUOCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon, Sir Michael E, Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F, Kingscote, C.B, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Colonel T. W. Chester Master. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
giving full particulars of the Instruction, Prize, 
Stock, Dairy Appliances, &c., with List of Scholar- 
ships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, Feb. 1st, 1887. 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 
DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 
Scheme, the University, St. Andrews, N.B. 
| tie IVERSITY COLLEGE for 
LADIES, 89 Avenue Road, Swiss Cot 4 
N.W.—STUDENTS over 15 years RECEIVED for 


Full Course or Single Subjects, Higher Course for 
Students over 18, Preparation for Higher Local and 














Matric. Exams. Training Course for Teachers, 
samen, Dr, L. SCHMITZ, LL.D. Boarders 
received. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused SP use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


CLES, 


Beientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq. M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster bse i &e. 
Pamphlet —s Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANOCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 





F  eeeanmnpeaniaies a HOME AND 


ABROAD, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY, 

INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 

Income i ile sit ‘ai £246,000 
Compensation paid for 118,000 Accidents, £2,350,000. 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 


HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 


West-EnD OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ..... sseeceeeee £1,800,000 
980, 


erve Fund......... . 
Reserve Liability of 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS, bearing interest 
at 4 per cent. per annum, from date of deposit, and 
transferable by ordinary deed, are also received, full 

articulars of which will be furnished to applicants, 

Le limit of this issue is £500,000, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange into Inscribed Stock Deposits free 


of charge. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, 
January, 1887, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

RANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March Slst, 1884, 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


CHAIRMAN 

















ality. 
WILLIAM C. econ. } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 





ia ae oe ! Lag ge BOOKS!!! 

; ersons desirous of providing th i 

Libraries, % Free Seeretaries of Bock grit 
$ an ts in an itera’ 

ture or Science, and Book Co! Base os 


UGUID BAYNE and CO., 


in their 
CONSULTING DEPART 
under the Direction of MENT, 

_, RICHARD GARNETT, Esq., LL.D., 
Furnish help and advice in the selection of books for 
libraries, public and private, in drawing up lists for 
Book Clubs, in naming books for special courses of 
study, and in procuring rare books at the lowest 


possible prices. 
NO CHARGE FOR ADVICE, 

Threepence in the Shilling off publishing price. 20 
per cent. off books in Law and Medicine. Postal 
orders, | Books promptly forwarded on receipt of 
publishing price ; the balance is scrupulously returned, 
with allowance of th in the shilling, and 
deduction of postage. 


DUGUID BAYNE and CO., Book Centre, 
173 STRAND, LONDON, 


Just out. 

DWARD BUMPUS’S CATA. 
LOGUE (No. 3) of MISCELLANEOUS 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS in all Classes of Literature 
gratis and post-free, 5 and 6 Holborn Bars, and 5] 
Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. Libraries 
and small parcels of Books purchased for cash; full 
value given, thus avoiding the uncertainty and 
trouble of sale by auction’ Removals effected in 

town or country without expense to vendors. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PrREsSIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 
: VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of LLANDAFS, 
Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 


TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Earl of ROSEBERY,. 

The ang contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 

and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town bers, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Cata- 
logue in the Press. Prospectus on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 
1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos. 
sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
ie 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists 
ree, 


GRATEFUL—COMFO RTING. 
E P P §$’°S 


(BREAKFAST) 


Cc OC O A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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NVESTMENTS YIELDING 
DIVIDENDS of from 7 to 15 PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM on the sound Security of 
Shares in Prosperous Industrial and Com- 
mercial Companies, 

See the “INVESTMENT REGISTER.” 

Post-free from 
Messrs. JENKINSON and CO., 
37 Walbrook, London, E.C. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
On the Sea-shore. Air pure and bracing. 
Climate mild and equable during the autumn and 
winter months, Visitors received en pension from 
three guineas per week inclusive. 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 


RY’S 
1} URE 


en 
OCOA. 


Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,”’—Sir Cnas, A, 
CAMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 


HOME of REST for HORSES. 


BALL in AID of the FUNDS of 

the HOME will be held at WILLIS’S 
ROOMS, on TUESDAY, February 15th, 1887, The 
Band of the 10th Royal Hussars (by kind permission 
of Colonel Liddell and the Officers of the ment) 
will give their services onthe occasion, Patronesses : 
—The Marchioness of Cholmondeley, Cholmondeley 
Castle, Malpas, Cheshire; the Marchioness of 
Drogheda, Moore Abbey, Co. Kildare; the Countess 
of Airlie, 6 Kensington Court, W. ; Lad aang 
Gore, Terrick Hall, Whitchurch, Shropshire ; ady 
Alexander Paget, The Oaklands, Tarporley, Cheshire ; 
the Lady Chesham, Latimer, Chesham; Lady 
Boughey, Aqualate, Newport, Shropshire; Lady 
McKenna, 67 Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W. ; Miss 
Lindo, 20 Westbourne Park, W. The price of the 
Tickets is, for Gentlemen, £1 1s; Ladies, 15s.—S. 
SUTHERLAND SAFFORD, Secretary of the Ball 

















Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
8t., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow, 





Committee, 68 Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIG, 1878- 


_ & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 








OUPS, PRE oaev sO PROVISIONS 
an 





| amid MEATS. Also, 





a of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





; eben SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—As winter advances and the weather 
becomes more and more inclement and trying, the 
earliest evidences of ill-health must be immediately 
checked and removed, or a slight illness may result 
ina serious malady. Relaxed and sore throat, quinsey, 
influenza, chronic cough, bronchitis, and most other 
pulmonary affections will be relieved by rubbing this 
cooling Ointment into the skin as nearly as practicable 
tothe seat of mischief. This treatment, simple yet 
effective, is admirably adapted for the removal of these 
diseases during infancy and youth. Old asthmatic 
invalids will derive marvellous relief from the use of 
Holloway’s remedies, which have wonderfully relieved 








many such sufferers, and re-established health after 
every other means had sigually failed, 
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ot ow , in 8vo, » Price 2s 6d. 
rhe FACTORS, of ORGANIC & SEASEEES SOCE 
printed, with Additions, from the Nincieew* 1 «6 Miss PARDOE’S ‘LOUIS the FOURTEENTH? 
Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. is as charming as a novel.”—H. T. TucKERMaN. 
ECCLESIASTICAL envi! Miss PARDOE’S ‘LOUIS the FOURTEENTH’ 


of “The Principles of Sociology.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
TRODUCTION to OLD 
an Nt By F. F. Rocet (of Geneva Univer- 
sity, Tutor for Comparative Philology, Edin- 
burgh). pp., crown 8vo. History, Grammar, 
Chrestomathy, and Glossary. 
Feap. 4to, cloth, 10s 6d. 
ANCIENT ARABIAN POETRY, 


chiefly pre-Islamic. Translations, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Cuas, Jas, Lyat, M.A., 
C.LE., Bengal Civil Service. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 

14 HENRIETTA STREET, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, 
Edinburgh. 

Now ready, No. 5, price 5s. 

HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
REVIEW. 
Edited by the Rev. a CREIGHTON, M.A., 


CoNnTENTS. 





1, ARTICLES :— 
Tur Empress THEopora. By C. E. Mallet. 
Tue CHANNEL IsLanpDs. By H. G. Keene. 
QvuEEN ELIZABETH AND THE VALOIS Princes, By 
Miss A. M. F. Robinson. 
Earty EXPLORATIONS OF AmeERIcA. By A, BR. 


opes, 

2, NoTES yong Documents :—The Roman Province of 
Dacia. By T. Hodgkin.—A Bull of Pope Alex- 
ander VI. By Rev. N. Pucock.--The Renaissance 
and the Jesuits. By W. S. Lilly.—The Squire 
Papers. By W. Squire.—Unpublished Letters of 
Cromwell, By C. H. Firth.—&c, 

3, Reviews or Booxs.—4, List oF Historica Booxs 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED.—5, CONTENTS OF{PERIODI- 
CAL PUBLICATIONS, 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 


\ in QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No, 827, is NOW READY. 


TENTS. 

. Lorp SHAFTESBURY’S LIFE AND WORK, 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
NAUCRATIS AND THE GREEKS IN Ecrpr, 
PIcTORIAL ARTS OF JAPAN, 

Tue CANADIAN PaciFic RaILway. 
COLONEL YULE’S ANGLO-INDIAN WLOSSARY. 
CuurcH PATRONAGE, 

. EPIDEMICS. 

, CONSTANTINOPLE, RUSSIA, AND INDIA, 
. A ScHOOL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

. Tur ComInG SEssION. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, price 4s. 
Gcorrias REVIEW, 
JANUARY. 

ConTENTS. 
THE JURISDICTION OF THE ENGLISH COURTS OVER 
ScoTSMEN, 
Mr. Spencer’s “ UNKNOWABLE.” 
BYZANTINISM AND HELLENISM, By D. Bikelas, 
St, MaGNus OF THE ORENEYS, 
THE FISHERIES QUESTION FROM A CANADIAN 
PornT oF View.—II. By W. 0. 
Earpr oN THE Eve OF THE ENGLISH INVASION, 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
SuMMARIES OF ForgIGN REVIEWS, 
ALEX, GARDNER, Paisley, and 12 Paternoster Row, 
London. At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


Now pn Part IV., Vol. XLIX., 
DECEMBER, 1886, price 5s. 
TATISTICAL SOCIETY’S 
JOURNAL. 


CONTENTS, 

On THE Cost AND THE CONDITIONS OF WORKING 
Raitway TRAFFIC IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES, By 
J.S. Jeans, Esq. 

Economic SciENcE anp Statistics. The Address of 
the President of Section F of the British Associa. 
tion at the Meeting at Birmingham in September, 
1886. By J. B. Martin, Esq., M.A., F.Z.S. 

Worxtna MEN'S CO-OPERATIVE ORGANISATIONS IN 
Great Britain, 7 A. H. D. Acland, Ksq., M.P. 

MISCELLANEA :—(1.) he Present Population of the 
United Kingdom.—(2.) The Increase of Shipping 
and Dock Accommodation in the Principal Mari- 
time Ports.—(3.) Notes on Economical and Statis- 
tical Works.—(4,) Quarterly List of Additions to 
the Library, 

Also, Index to Vol. XLIX. (1886), and an Appendix 
containing List of Members, Rules, &<. 

London: Epwarp STANFORD, 55 Charing Oross, 8.W. 


Now ready. 
HE JOHNSONIANS. By the 
Author of “Mysteries of the Rosary,’ &. 
Small quarto, cloth gilt, 23. 
Burns and Oates, Limited, 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Now ready, price 1s ; by post, 1s 1d. 
A LETTER on some MATTERS of 
POOR-LAW ADMINISTRATION, addressed 
{by permission) to the Right Hon. the President of 
the Local Government Board. By Lovisa TWINING, 
Guardian of the Poor at Kensington, 
Witiiam Ripewar, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


Crown 8yo, pp. xii.-312, paper, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 
of JESUS. By ‘ 
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— LIFE bs By ERNEST 
Edition and Authorwe? Seems btreheten 


London; TRisyer and Co., Ludgate Hill, 


is an admirable condensation of the innumerable memoir-writers who took note of almost every word 


that fell from the lips of the Grand Monarque.”—St. James’s Gazette, 
Miss PARDOE’S “LOUIS the FOURTEENTH.” 


** All that is most worthy of note in the different ‘ Histoires Intimes’ of the French Court is found in 
these pages, full of interest and information.’”’—Morning Post. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


1 anp 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The Right Rev.the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. | 
DrrEcToRS, 
CuarrmMAN—Theo Very Rey. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 
Dervuty-CHairMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH, The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 


Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. 
Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOOCH, M.A, 
The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 


W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A, 
The DEAN of BRISTOL Rev, Canon PROTHERO, M.A, 





The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 
The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 


Rev. C. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A. 

The DEAN of JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 


EXETER, 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A, 
Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. 
Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 
Puysic1an—Dr. STONE. Actvuarr—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1836, 

oe coe ete wee anette wee 8,578,123 
357,427 
486,900 


Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D, 
The DEAN of YORK. 





Total Funds «e . we 

Total Annual Income ... ace sia ‘aoe oe eee eco ove eee ee 
Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 ... eee ove oe 

The Society offers the following advantages :—1. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3, Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values, 
4, Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 
Assured. 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 
amongst the Clergy. 


ae . 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 














od —with full Profits. ‘ Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 
AGE, 2a @ AGE, £s8d 
25 2018 25 118 
30 23 3 4 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 21 4 2 
40 3118 40 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 45 219 2 
50 4313 4 50 3419 2 











Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial Report, Pro: uses, Forms of Proposal, &., may be 
obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 











CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
S. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
A Solution. 
D I N N E F Oo R D 4 8S For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Saf i for delicate 
M A G N E S I A . Gasihentda, tan, Satan and Infants, 
DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
CONCENTRATED Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 
PE PTON I Z E D portxvatons, peticaTE CHILDREN, AND 
ee ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 
Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. COCOA AND MILK 
(PATENT). 


Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 
POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 








FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS (Third Part). 
A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN 


VICTORIA, 
From 1852 to 1860. 
By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Clerk of the Conncil. 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
*,* These Volumes form the Completion and Conclusion of the Work. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price 6s, 


SHE: 
A HISTORY OF ADVENTURE. 
RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “‘ King Solomon's Mines,”’ &c. 
With Fac-similes of either Face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various 


uncial Greek, Roman, Black-letter, and Early English Inscriptions 
thereon inscribed. 


Saturday Review. —" Mr. Haggard has produced a romance for which we heartily, 
but with no great surprise (for did we not foresee even from the beginning that 
he could do it if he chose ?), thank him.” 

Spectator.—** A r for which we venture to predict a demand unprece- 
dented even in these days of sensation.”’ 

World. —** As rich and original a piece of romance as any our age has seen.”” 

Scotsman.—“ One of the most extraordinary stories that has ever made its 
appearance in the English tongue.”’ 


** A Sequel to “KING SOLOMON’S MINES” is 
commenced in the JANUARY NUMBER of LONGMAN’S 
MAGAZINE, entitled “ ALLAN QUATERMAIN,” by H. 
RIDER HAGGARD. 


BOOKS and BOOKMEN. By Anprew Lana. 


With 2 Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s 6d, cloth; or 
printed on hand-made paper, with uncut edges and gilt top, 10s 6d, boards. 


The ENGLISH in AMERICA: The Puritan 
Colonies. By J. A. Dorin, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. With 3 
Maps of New England, 2 vols. 8vo, 363, 

By the Same Author. 

The ENGLISH in AMERICA: Virginia, Maryland, and the 
Carolinas, 8vo, 18s. 

COMPLETION of EWALD’S ISRAEL. 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Heinricu 


Ewatp. Vol. VIII. (Completing the Work.) The POST-APOSTOLIC AGE, 
Translated by J. F. Smirx. §Svo, 18s. 
*,* Vols. I, and II., 24s; Vols. III, and IV., 21s; Vol. V., 18s; Vol. VI., 16s; 
Vol, VII., 21s. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH and its BISHOPS, 


1700-1800. ~ Cartes J. ABBey, Rector of Checkendon and Joint-Author 
of “The English Church in the Eighteenth Century.”” 2 vols. 8vo, 243. 


The REFORMED CHURCH of IRELAND 


(1537-1886). By the Right Hon. J. T. Batt, LL.D., D.C.L. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Our HOMELY COMEDY; and Tragedy. 


By the Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson.”” Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


RAILWAY PROBLEMS: an Inquiry into 


the Economic Conditions of Railway Working in Different Countries. By J. 
S. Jeans, Secretary to the Iron and Steel Institute. 8vo, 123 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULDS, containing the Theory of Plane Curves, with 
numerous Examples. By BensaMIn WILLIAMSON, M.A., F.R.S., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Dublin. Sixth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


By H. 





On JANUARY 24th, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS 


ALLAN QuATERMAIN. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of “ She,” ** King Solomon’s 
Mines,” &. Chaps. 4-6. 

MysTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCES. By W. Clark Russell. 

THE EMIGRATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN BYTHESTATE, By Robert William Parker. 

CLAUDE Tyacxk’s ORDEAL. By Grant Allen. 

On MELODY IN SPEECH. By F, Weber, Organist of the German Chapel Royal, 
St. James's Palace. 

FAREWELL TO Nature, By Dr. T. G. Hake. 

MARRYING AND GIvInG IN MARRIAGE. By Mrs, Molesworth. Chaps, 8-10, 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By Andrew Lang. 

THE “ Donna,” 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 337, 


now ready, 


No. 52, 


ConTENTS. 
EnGuisH Lanp, Law, anp Labour, 
THE LITERATURE OF THE STREETS. 
THE ANCIENT Laws OF WALES. 
Tuomas HOBBES. 
Rurav Lire 1n Itaty. 
THE HovseE or Dovetas. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HOBART PASHA, 
THE THIRD PART OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS, 
THE WorRKS or HANDEL. 
Two Roman NOVELS. 
THE Late CRISIS AND THE ComING SESSION. 


POSPNOSFPSwS 


or 


“A magazine which has no rival in England.”—Times, 
A Paper on ROBERT BURNS, by Mr. James Sime, 
with Illustrations; and a New Poem by 
Mr. A. C. Swinburne, entitled “‘“A BALLAD of BATH,” 
appears in 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY. 


The number also contains:—‘*‘ AN UNKNOWN 
COUNTRY ” (Papers on ‘‘ IRELAND ”’’), Part IL, by the 
AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” with Illus. 
trations by Frederick Noel Paton. —‘*‘ MORNING IN 
LONDON,” with Illustrations by Hugh Thomson.—Serial Storieg 
by the AUTHOR of ‘“ MELALAH,” and B. L. FARJEON; and 


other Papers. 
Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Brancu OFFICEs: 


281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE. 





A Constant Succession of all the 


NEWEST AND’ BEST _ BOOKS, 


On the following Terms :— 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, ONE GUINEA per Annum and 
upwards, according to the Number of Volumes required; or 
TWO GUINEAS per Annum and upwards, for Free De- 
livery and Exchange of Books in any part of London. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, TWO GUINEAS per 
Annum and upwards. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 


Town AND VILLAGE Book Crvuss SupreLiep on LIBERAL TERMS. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and 
post-free to any address :— 


1——RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At Greatty RepvuceD PRIcEs. 


2.—BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now OvT oF PRINT. 


3.-WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets on SEPARATELY. 


4.—BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best 
workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 





All Books in Circulation and on Sale may be obtained at 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
apimsosne from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrr. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. New 
and Cheaper Edition, Illustrated, 6s, 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
Reid, R.S.A. New Edition, post 8vo, 63. 

“Mr, Smiles has, in a very charming and very beautifully illustrated volume, 
rescued the fame and character of Thomas Edward from oblivion as a most 
accomplished naturalist.””"—Times, 

“Never has Mr. Smiles written with more freshness aud zest than in presenting 
to us the picture of this Palissy of naturalists. A noble lesson of unaffected 
humility here goes hand-in-hand with the lesson of séif-help, and elevates it.”— 
Spectator. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. Post 8vo, 6s. 


Illustrated by George 


DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, Patience,and Endurance. 
Post 8vo, 63. 


SELF-HELP : with Illustrations of Conduct and Perseverance. 
Post 8vo, 63. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Characteristics. Post 


8vo, 63, 


THRIFT : a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 8vo, 6s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron Workers and Tool Makers. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. [Illustrated by 9 Steel Portraits 
and 342 Engravings on Wood, 5 vols. crown Svo, 7s 6d each. 
I. VerMUYDEN, MyDDELTON, Perry, | III. MeTcALF AND TELFORD. 


BRINDLEY. IV. Bov.Ton anp Watt. 
II. SMEATON AND RENNIE. V. GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 


(Centenary Edition.) 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist, and Botanist. 


With Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW POEM BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
On January 28th will be published, fcap. 8vo, 93. 


PARLEYINGS WITH CERTAIN 
PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE 
IN THEIR DAY. 


To WIT:— 
BERNARD DE MANDEVILLE, DANIEL BARTOLI, CHRISTOPHER 
SMART, GEORGE BUBB DODINGTON, FRANCIS FURINI, 
GERARD DE LAIRESSE, and CHARLES AVISON, 


Introduced by a Dialogue between Apollo and the Fates. Concluded by 
another between Jobn Fust and his Friends, 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 





POPULAR EDITION of ARNOLD'S “ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM,” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM ; with 


other Essays. Popular Edition. By MarrHew ARNOLD, 


Contents :—St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism and the Church of Eng- 
land—Modern Dissent—A Comment on Christmas, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE POCKET EDITION 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


On January 26th, price 1s 6d per vol., in half-cloth ; or 1s, in paper cover, 
THE IRISH SKETCH BOOK. 1 vol. 


The following Volumes have already appeared :—VANITY FAIR, 2 vols. 
PENDENNIS, 2 vols. BARRY LYNDON; A LITTLE DINNERat TIMMINS’S, 
1 vol, The NEWCOMES, 2 vols. The HISTORY of ESMOND, i vol. The 
VIRGINIANS, 2 vols. The ADVENTURES of PHILIP, 2 vols. And further 
Volumes will be issued at Monthly Intervals, 


On January 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 44. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY. 


Contents: — THE Gaverocks. By the Author of “John Herring,” 
“Mehalab,” &. Chaps. 6-9.—StricTLy Incod.—THE Ducuess or KINGSTON.— 
A Soctan DirFicutty.—ON KirK-Grims.—Ecotism.—Jess. By H. Rider 
Haggard, Author of “* King Solomon's Mines,” &c, Chaps. 27-29, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Published this day. 


SOME VERDICTS OF HISTORY 
REVIEWED. 


By WILLIAM STEBBING, 
Late Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 
8vo, 12s. 

ConTENTS:—I, Patriot or Adventurer? Anthony Ashley Cooper.—II. Two 
Poet-Politicians, Abraham Cowley and Matthew Prior.—III. Two Leaders of 
Society and of Opposition, Henry St. John and William Pulteney.—IV. A Plea 
for the Eighteenth Century.—V. An American Revolutionist and an English 
Radical, Benjamin Franklin and William Cobbett.—VI. Puritan and Cavalier 
England Transplanted. New England—Virginia, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS OF 
THE TWINING FAMILY : 


BEING A SEQUEL TO “ THE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY CLERGY- 
MAN OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” 
Edited by RICHARD TWINING. 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 


INDUSTRIAL IRELAND: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A PRACTICAL POLICY OF “IRELAND FOR 
THE IRISH.” 
By ROBERT DENNIS. 


Crown 8yo. 

ConTENTS :—Depression and its Canses—Corn and other Food Crops—Live and 
Dead Meat—The Butter Trade—The Fisheries—Plants Used in Manufactures— 
Mines and Quarries—Timber and Peat—Textile and Leather Trades—Pottery, 
Glass, Metal Working, &c.—Paper and Flour Mills—A Group of Minor Trades— 
Cottage Industries—Land Improvement ; &c, 


Next week. 


THE HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. 


THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 
Based on the Handbook of Kugler. ; 

Originally Edited by the late Sir CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, R.A. 
A NEW EDITION, Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten, so as to 
incorporate the Results of all the most Recent Discoveries. 

By Sir A. HENRY LAYARD, GC.B. 


With nearly 200 Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 








BOOKS TO READ. 
The CRUISE of the YACHT ‘MARCHESA.,’ 2 vols., 42s. 
The HAYWARD LETTERS. 2 vols., 24s. 
Mr. MINCHIN’S BALKAN STATES. 103 6d. 
Major VON HUHN’S WAR in BULGARIA. 92. 
Professor DICEY’S WORK on HOME-RULE. 7s Gd. 
Hon. 8S. G. W. BENJAMIN’S PERSIA and the PERSIANS. 


Illustrations, 24s. 


Mr. GAMBIER PARRY’S MINISTRY of FINE ART to the 
HAPPINESS of LIFE. 14s, 


The WISDOM of EDMUND BURKE. 6s. 
Mr. ROMILLY’S WESTERN PACIFIC. 7s 6d. 
Mr. HUNNEWELL’S ENGLAND’S CHRONICLE on STONE. 


Illustrations, 24s, 


Mr. ROBERT KERR’S CONSULTING ARCHITECT. 9s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MURRAY'S MAGAZINE, No. 2, 


ConTeENTS. 
. LORD BYRON’S LAST VERSES. 
. LETTERS FROM GIFFORD AND SCOTT TO LORD BYRON. 
GENERAL GRANT.—(Conctvusion.) By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
A SHOOT IN JANUARY. By E. 8. H. 
. THE CHURCH HOUSE. By the Bisnop of CARLISLE. 
. AMOUR DURE.—(Conctvsion.) By Vernon Lee. 
“kK. G. AND COSTER.” 


. BY CAR AND BY COWCATCHER.—(Parr I.) 
MACDONALD. 


9. OLD OXFORD REVELS. By W. L. Courtney. 
10. THE TALK OF PARIS. 


11. MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S.—(Continvep.) By Hon. Emity 
LAWLESS, 


12. OUR LIBRARY LIST. 


QIAN OD 


By Lady 


~~ 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF ROME. 


The PROVINCES and PEOPLE, from Cesar to 


Diocletian. By Professor TaroporR Mommsen. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, by Professor 
Wituiam P. Dickson. 2 vols, demy 8vo, with 10 Maps, 3ds, 


COURT and PRIVATE LIFE in the TIME of 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE : being the Journals of Mrs. Papendiek, Bedchamber-Woman to her Majesty. 
Edited by Mrs. VERNON DeLves BrovcutTon. 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portraits, 32s. 


The LIVES of the SHERIDANS. By Percy 


FirzGeRaLp. 2 vols, demy 8v0, with 6 Engravings on Steel by Stodart and Every, 30s. 
LIST OF THE PORTRAITS. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Miss Linley and her Brother. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sheridan. The Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Mrs. Sheridan. The Duchess of Somerset. 


STUDIES in RELIGIOUS HISTORY. By Mons. 


E. Renan. In crown 8vo, 63. 
CONTENTS. 
The Experimental Method applied to Religion. | Francis of Assisi: 





Paganism. A Monastic Idyl of the Thirteenth Century. 
Comparative Mythology. Religious Art. 

Buddhism. The Congregatione “ De Auxiliis.” 

The Translations of the Bible. A Word upon Galileo’s Trial. 


The Teaziehs of Persia. Port-Royal. 
Joachim di Flor and the Eternal Gospel. | Spinoza. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


By Hewrretre Feiciré Campan, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. A New and Cheaper Edition, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





The NATIONAL REVIEW for FEBRUARY will contain 
a Paper by Lord CRANBROOK on the late EARL of 
IDDESLEIGH. 





ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS, 


And all other Diseases of the Lungs, Windpipe, Nose, and Throat, 
TREATED GRATUITOUSLY FOR THE POOR AT 
Dr. JOHN .FRANCIS CHURCHILL’S 
FREE STC@CHIOLOGICAL DISPENSARY, 
99 MARYLEBONE ROAD, 
BY MEANS OF HIS DISCOVERIES OF THE 


HYPOPHOSPHITES AND HIS INHALANT SPIRONE. 
Report free on demand. 





U8sE 


LIEBIG 
Cookery Books Cc Oo M PA N Y’S 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 


Company, 
9 Fenchurch 

*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 

Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





Avenue, London, 
E.C. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUTVCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


s@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





F. V. WHITE AND C0,’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIB 
TOWN AND COUNTRY. pane te 


THE BOND OF WEDLOCK. 


2vols, By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRARD. 
Author of “ Policy and Passion,” “Nadine.” 
“ Affinities,” &, ann 


DAUGHTERS 
BELGRAVIA. 


3 vols. By Mrs. ALEXANCER FRASER, 
Author of ‘‘The Last Drawing Room,” “The 
Match of the Season,” &c, 


OF 


A SPORTING NOVEL. 


THE OUTSIDER. 


2vols. By HAWLEY SMART, 
Author of “Breezie Langton,” “Bad to Beat,’ 
**From Post to Finish,” &¢, 


SARA. 3vols. By the Hon. Mrs. H. 
W. Cuetwynp, Author of “A March Violet,’ 
** Lady Honoria’s Nicces,” &c. ° 
A SPORTING NOVEL. 
The GIRL in the BROWN HABIT. 


3 vols. By Mrs. Epwarp KENNARD, Author of 
“*The Right Sort,” ** Killed in the Open,” &c. 


LOVE and LIKING. 3 vols. By Mrs, 
M. E. Smiru, Author of “The Pity of It,” “ Tit 
for Tat,” &e. 


A MILITARY NOVEL. 
The SENIOR MAJOR. 3 vols, By 


Puitrp GASKELL. 


A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTERS. 


By Joun A. StevartT. 63, 
(And at all Booksellers’.) 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS, 





BRET HARTE’S NEW NOVEL. 
In paper cover, 1s; cloth, ls 6d, 


DEVIL’S FORD. 

By the AUTHOR of “ The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” “ Flip,’’ ** Maruja,” &. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 

By WOMAN'S WIT. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER. Cloth, 33 6d. 

KILLED in the OPEN. By Mrs. 
Epwarp Kennarp. Cloth, 33 6d, 

ARMY SOCIETY. By John Strange 
WixTeER. Picture boards, 2s. (Seventh Edition.) 

Lady HONORIA’S NIECES. By the 

on, Mrs. H. W. CHetwrnp. Paper cover, ls. 


F. V. WHITE and CO, 
$1 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


JAMES NISBET & C0., PUBLISHERS. 


REISSUE of Mr. HEATH’S “SYLVAN SPRING.” 
On the 25th inst., No. 1, Price One Shilling. | 

SYLVAN SPRING. By _ Francis 
GeorcE Hratu. With 2 Coloured and other 
Illustrations. To be completed in Six Monthly 
Numbers, the whole containing 12 Coloured 
Illustrations, 16 Full-page Engravings, and 
numerous smaller Woodcuts. 


By the Same Author. 
The FERN PARADISE. Illustrated 


by Fern Plates and other Engravings, 73 6d. 


Our WOODLAND TREES. TIllus- 
Sa Plates and Wood En- 


FOREST SCENERY. With numerous 


Beautifal Engravings, 7s 6d. 


SYLVAN SPRING. With Coloured 


Tilustrations and Wood Engravings, 7s 6d. 


TREES and FERNS. _ Illustrated 


with numerous Engravings, 23 6d. 
“ Fascinating books.””—Pall Mall Gazette, 





JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 Berners St., W. 


Price 2s 6d, or by post for 30 stamps. 
ISEASES of the VEINS, more 


especially of Venosity, Varicocele, Hsemor- 
rhoids, and Varicose Veins, and their Medical Treat- 
ment. By J. Compron Burnett, M.D, 
London: J. Epps and Oo.,170 Piccadilly, and 48 
Threadneedle Street. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RosERt G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.8., &. 
London: G. Mrrcewett and Co., Red Lion Court, 


a Street; and Simpxiy and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
jourt. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


CLASSICS. 
GRAMMAR -SCHOOL TEXTS, with 


Vocabularies. Edited by Joun T. Wuite, D.D. 
GREEK TEXTS :— 

ESOP (Fables) and PALASPHATUS (Myths). 1s. 

EURIPIDES, Hecuba. 2s. 

HOMER, Iliad, Book I. 1s. 

HOMER, Odyssey, Book I. 1s, 

LUCIAN, Se'ect Dialogues. 1s. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Books I., III., IV., V., and 
VI., 1s 6d each. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book IT. 1s, 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book VII. 2s. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book I. (Text only). 3d. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES. 2s 6d. 

ST. MATTHEW’S and ST. LUKE’S GOSPELS. 
23 6d each. 

sT, MARK’S and ST. JOHN’S GOSPELS, 


ST. OAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, 1s 6d, 

The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with an English- 
Greek Lexicon. 5: 

LATIN TEXTS :— 

CESAR, Gallic War, Books I., II.,V., and VI. 1s 
each. 

CAESAR, Gallic War, Books III. and IV. 9d each. 

CESAR, Gallic War, Book VII. 1s 6d. 

CESAR, Gallic War, Book I. (Text only). 3d. 

CICERO, Cato Major (Old Age), 1s 6d. 

CICERO, Leelius (Friendship). 1s 6d. 

EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Books I. and II. 1s, 

EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Books III. and IV, 1s, 

HORACE, Odes, Books I., 1I., and IV. 1s each, 

HORACE, Odes, Book III, 1s 6d. 

HORACE, Epodes and Carmen Seculare. 1s. 

LIVY, Books XXII. and XXIII. Latin Text with 
English Notes, &c, 23 6d each Book. 

NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, Aristides, 9d. 

OVID, Selections from the Epistles and Fasti. 1s, 

OVID, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses. 9d. 

PH.EDRUS, Select Easy Fabies. 941. 

PH.EDRUS, Fables, Books I. and II. 1s, 

SALLUST, Bellum Catilinarium. Is 6d, 

VIRGIL, Georgics, Book IV. 1s, 

VIRGIL, Mneid, Books I. to VI. 1s each, 

VIRGIL, neid, Books VIT., VIII., X., XI., and XII. 
1s 6d each, 

VIRGIL, Hneid, Book I. (Text only). 31. 


1s 6d 





WHITE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


The JUNIOR STUDENT’S COM- 
PLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. Square 12mo, 5s, 


The JUNIOR STUDENT'S LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Square 12mo, 33, 


The JUNIOR STUDENT’S ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. Square 12mo, 3s, 





WORKS by Rev. B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. 
The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 


GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo, 7s 6c. 


An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of 
the LATIN LANGUAGE. 12mo, 33 6d, 


The CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER, or 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS; adapted to the Prin- 
ciples of the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, 
price 2s. 

The CHILD’S LATIN ACCIDENCE. 
Extracted from the Child’s Latin Primer, 12mo, 
price ls. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN READING- 
en ge the Author’s Child’s Latin 


SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK. 
re to the Public School Latin Primer, 
2mo, 53, 


GREEK GRAMMAR. Greece Gram- 


maticse Institutio Prima. 12mo, 4s 6d, 


BRADLEY’S LATIN PROSE EXER- 
CISES. Consisting of English Sentences trans- 
lated from Casar, Cicero, and Livy, to be retrans- 
lated into the original Latin, 12mo, 3s 6d.—KEY, 
5s (for Teachers only). 


BRADLEY’S LESSONS in LATIN 
PROSE; consisting of Rules and Exercises, and 
forming an Easy Introduction to the Writing of 
Continuous Latin Prose, 12mo, 5s,—KEY,5s 
(for Teachers only). 


FARRAR’S (F. W.) A BRIEF GREEK 
SYNTAX and HINTS on GREEK ACCIDENCE, 
with Reference to Comparative Philology. Tenth 
Edition, 12mo, 4s 6d. 


FARRAR’S (F. W.) GREEK GRAM- 
MAR RULES. Drawn up for the Useof Harrow 
School, Eighteenth Edition, 8vo, 1s 6d. 








| CLASSICS (continued). 
LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK- 


ENGLISH LEXICON. Seventh Edition, Revised 
throughout and Improved, 4to, 363. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK- 
ENGLISH LEXICON, Abridged from the above. 
Twentieth Edition. Revised throughout, 
Square 12mo, 7s. 


YONGE’S (C. D.) NEW ENGLISH- 
GREEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek 
ee used by Writers of good authority. 4to, 

ra 


YONGE’S (C. D.) SCHOOL ENGLISH- 
GREEK LEXICON, Abridged from his larger 
** English-Greek Lexicon.” Square 12mo, 8s 6d. 


PARRY’S (ST. JOHN) ELEMENTARY 
GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as a Companion 
tothe Public School Latin Primer. New Edition, 
with INDEX, 12mo, 3s 6d. 


PARRY’S (ST. JOHN) The GREEK 


ACCIDENCE, Being the First Part of the above. 


2mo, 23 6d. 
NOTES on THUCYDIDES. Book I. 


By REGINALD GEaRE, B.A. Feap. Svo, 23 6d. 


GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the 
Time of Augustus. Translated from the German 
of Professor BrecKER by the Rev. F, MetcaLre, 
M.A. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CHARICLES;; or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. Translated 
from the German of Professor BECKER by the 
Rev. F. Metcatre, M.A. Post Svo, 7s 6d. 


FRENCH. 
/ 
WORKS by LEON CONTANSEAU. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the 
FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Post 


A POCKET DICTIONARY of the 
FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; being 
a Careful Abridgment of the Author’s “ Practical 
French and English Dictionary.”’ Square 18mo, 
price ls 6d, 


FIRST STEP in FRENCH: an Easy 
Method of Learning the Elements of the Lan- 
guage, 12mo, 2s 6d, 


MODERN FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


Comprising Vocabularies, Conversational Lessons, 
and Copious Exercises. 12mo, 4s.—KEY, 3s, 


GUIDE to FRENCH TRANSLATION ; 
being a Selection of Instructive and Entertaining 
English Extracts, with Hints for their Transla- 
tion into French. 12mo, 336d.—KEY, 3s 6d, 


PREMIERES LECTURES: a Selec- 
tion of Instructive and Entertaining Stories from 
the best French Authors, with English Notes, 
followed by a few Easy Poetical Pieces, 12mo, 
price 2s 61, 


PROSATEURS et POETES FRAN- 
CAIS; or, Selections from the best French 
Authors. 12mo, 5s. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH COURSE. 
Adapted for Middle-Class Schools. 18mo, 

1, Accidence. 6. Translation Book. 8d. 

2. Syntax. 841. 7. Easy Delectus. 8d, 

3. Conversation Book. 8d. | 8. First Reader. 8d. 

4, First Exercise Bk. 8d.| 9. Second Reader. 8d, 

5. Second Exercise Bk. 8d. | 10. Dialogues, 8d, 


The GRADUATED COURSE of 
TRANSLATION from ENGLISH into FRENCH. 
Edited by Professors Cu, CAssaL, D., and 
Tu. Karcuer, LL.B. Small 8vo, in 2 vols. or 
parts, 8s 6d; or separately—Part I., Junior 
Course, 33 6d; Part II., Senior Course, 3s 6d.— 
KEY to Part I., by Professor Cassa, 5s (supplied 
to Teachers only), 


RULES and EXERCISES on the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, for the Use of English 
Students. By LeonceSt1ivenarp. Crown 8vo, 
Price 33 6d. 


LECTURES FRANCAISES; or, Ex- 
tracts in Prose from Modern French Authors, with 
copious Notes for the Use of English Students. 
By Lionce StTIévENARD. 12mo, 4s 6d. 








MATHEMATICS. 
WORKS by Bishop COLENSO. 
ARITHMETIC, designed for the Use 

of Schools; to which is added a Chapter on 


Decimal Coinage. Revised Edition, with Notes 
and Examination Papers, 12mo, 4s6d.—KEY, 5s. 


SHILLING ARITHMETIC, designed 


for the Use of Elementary Schools. 18mo, ls, 
cloth ; or, with ANSWERS, Is 6d, cloth, 





MATHEMATICS (continued.) 
WORKS by Bishop COLENSO (continued). 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, designed 
Edi 


for tbe Use of Schools. Part I. New tion, 
12mo, 4s 6d.—K EY, 5s. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, designed 


for the Use of Schools. Part II. 12mo, 6s.— 
KEY, 5s. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, adapted 
for the Use of National and Adult Schools, Con- 
taining numerous Easy Examples and Questions 
under every Rule, with a Selection of Mis- 
cellaneous Exercises for Practice. 18mo, 1s 6d. 
—KEY, 2s 6d 


ELEMENTS of EUCLID (the parts 


usually read in the Universities), from the Text 
of Dr. Rornert Simson. With Exercises and 
Solved Examples of Deduced Problems and 
Theorems, 18mo, 4s 6d.—With KEY, 63 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Part I. 


12mo, 3s 6d.— KEY, 33 6d 


PLANE TRIGON OMETRY. Part II. 


12mo, 2s 6d,—K EY, 53, 
NESBIT’S PRACTICAL MEN- 


SURATION. Augmented by a concise Treatise 
on Levelling, a Builder’s Dictionary of the Terms 
used in Architecture, and Questions for Examina- 
tion. Illustrated by above 700 practical Exs- 
amples, and about 700 Woodcuts. Revised and 
Improved by the Rev. J. Hunter, M.A. 12mo, 
os 61.—KEY, 5s, 


9 

WINTER’S GEOMETRICAL DRAW- 
ING. Part I. Including Practical Plane Geo- 
metry, the Construction of Scales, the Use of the 
Sector, the Marquoise Scales, and the Protractor. 
leventh Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. Part II. The Practical Geometry of 
Planes and Solids. With nearly 300 Exercises, 

Crown 8vc, price 6s 6d, 


9 
WARREN'S (Rev. I.) ELEMENTS of 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Specially compiled 
for the Use of Army Students, and adopted by 
the Board of National Education in Ireland, 

Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


9 

GOODWIN’S (H. B.) PLANE and 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. In 3 Parts, 
comprising those portions of the Subjecte, 
Theoretical and Practical, which are required in 
the Final Examination for Rank of Lieutenant at 
Greenwich. Published under the Sanction of the 
Admiralty for Use on board H.M.S. ‘ Britannix,” 
and at the Royal Naval College. 8vo, 83 6d. 


PHYSICS, MECHANICS, &c. 


GANOTS ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and 
Applied, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
Translated and Edited from Ganot’s “ E!éments 
de Physique,” by E. Atkinson, Ph.D., F.C.S. 
Twelfth Edition, with 5 Coloured Plates and 923 
Woodcuts, crown 8vo, price 15s, 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
for GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PER- 
SONS. Translated and Edited from Ganot’s 
“Cours Elémentaire de Physique,” by E. 
ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.CS. Fifth Edition, with 2 
Plates and 495 Woodcuts, crown Svo, 7s 6d. 


MAGNUS’S (Sir P.) LESSONS in 
ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, Designed for 
the Use of Schools, and of Candidates for the 
London Matriculation and other Examinations. 
With numerous Examples and 124 Woodcuts, 
feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


TWISDEN’S (J. F.) THEORETICAL 
ee With 154 Diagrams, crown 8vyo, 


TWISDEN’S (J. F.) PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS: an Elementary Introduction to 
their Study. Illustrated by numerous Examples. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


WORKS by T. M. GOODEVE. 


A MANUAL of MECHANICS: an 
Elementary Text-Book for Students of Applied 
Mechanics. With 138 Illustrations and Diagrams, 
and 141 Examples taken from the Science Depart- 
ment Examination Papers, with Answers. Feap. 
8vo, 2s 6d, 


PRINCIPLES of MECHANICS. With 
253 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 63. 
With 


ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. 








342 Woodcuts, crown 8yo, 6s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 








Ready early next month, price 21s. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE CENTURY. 


A Dictionary of Recent and Contemporary Biography. 


$ 


Formerly Exhibitioner of Christ Church, Oxford, 


bd Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS, 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


Dr. G. K. HOSMER. 

T. E. KEBBEL, M.A. 

Lieut.-Colonel C. COOPER KING, 
at the R.M.O., Sandharst. 

H. LALLEMAND, B.-es-Sc., Pro- 


fessor of the French Language and Literature 
at Univ. Coll., London. 


8s. J. LOW, B.A., Lecturer on Modern 
History at King’s Coll., London. 

W. MACEENZIE, M.A. 

J. COTTER MORISON. 

A. F. MURISON, M.A., Professor of 
Roman Law at Univ. Coll., London. 

H. W. NEVINSON. B.A., Professor 
of History at Bedford Coll., London, 

A. OLIVIERI, LL.D. 

The Rev. Sir F. A. GORE 


OUSELEY, Bart., Professor of Music to the 
University of Oxford. 


H. T. MACKENZIE BELL. 
WILFRID 8. BLUNT. 
ROBERT BROWN, M.A., Ph.D., 


The Baroness S. BLAZE de BURY. 
Mdlle. Y. BLAZE de BURY. 

R. HALL CAINE. 

T. HALL CAINE. 

Miss A. M. CORTHORN. 
FREDERIC J. CROWEST. 

H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 
H. BUXTON FORMAN. 

F. J. FURNIVALL, LL.D. 

R. GARNETT, LL.D. 

A. EGMONT HAKE. 


J. A. HAMILTON, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


EDWARD J. HARDING. 








8. LANE-POOLE, M.A., F.R.S8. 
J. FORBES ROBERTSON. 
W. B. ROBERTSON, M.A. 


J.D. 
D TO SERS, 3.0.55; M.A., Fellow 


LLOYD C. SANDERS, B.A. 
G. BARNETT SMITH. | 


T. F. TOUT, M.A., Fellow of Pembre 
Coll., Oxford, Professor of History at St, Sos 
ll., Lampeter. 


H. WALKER, M.A., Lecturer in the 
English Language and Literature at St. David’s 
Coll., Lampeter. 

F. WEDMORE. 

Mrs. C. M. WILSON. 


ROBERT WILSON. 





NEW VOLUME of FYFFR’S “ HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE.” 


A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE. By C. A. 


Frrre, M.A., late Fellow of University College, Oxford. Vol. II., from 1814 to 1818, Demy 8vo, 12s. 
“This beok fills a gap in historical literature, and fills it splendidly.” —Truth. 
“‘ This second volume amply fulfils the promise of the first.’’—Scotsman. 


IMPORTANT NEW LITERARY UNDERTAKING by Professor HENRY MORLEY, 


ENGLISH WRITERS. An Attempt towards a 


History of Englizsh Literature. By Henry Morey, LL.D., Professor of English Literature, Universit y 
College, London. Vol. I.—From the EARLIEST TIMES to BEOWULF. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BROWNING, an INTRODUCTION to _ the 


STUDY of. By Artuur Srmons. Crown 8vo, 200 pp., cloth limp, 2s 6d. 
“There is much excellent criticism, pointed as well as sympathetic, in the sketch of the ‘ general 
characteristics’ of Browning; from these Mr. Symons passes to a no less admirable and careful ‘ critical 
chronicle’ of each of his poems in the order of their publication.”—Scotsman, 


Just published, price 21s. 


ELECTRICITY in the SERVICE of MAN. A 


Popular and Practical Treatise on the Applications of Electricty in Modern Life. Translated and 

Edited, with Copions Additions, from the German of Dr. ALFRED R1TTER VON URBANITZkY, by R. 

Worms tt, D.Se., M.A. With an Introduction by Professor Jonn Parry, F.R.S8. With 850 Illustrations. 

“A useful and valuable volume, if only from the fact that accents all the useful applications of 
e‘ectricity are described in its pages, In that respect it has no rival.’’—English Mechanic. 


Ready on Monday next, price 5:3. 


The YEAR-BOOK of TREATMENT for 1886. 


A Critical Review for Practitioners of Medicine and Surgery. By Physicians and Surgeons of the 
various Hospitals. Crown 8vo, 320 pp., cloth, 5s. z 
“It is a book of extreme value to all who in these busy times find it difficult to keep pace with the ever- 
advancing march of the science and art of medicine,’”’—Lancet, 


COMPLETION of the POPULAR EDITION of 


The LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By Professor HEnr¥ MoruEy. With numerous Illustrations, complete in 5 vols., 73 6d each. 


COMPLETION of “ The PEOPLES of the WORLD.” 
w ready, complete in 6 vols., 7s 6d each, 


The PEOPLES of the WORLD. By Dr. Robert 


Brown, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. With about 1,200 Original Illustrations. 





An exquisite Etching of Adolph Menzel’s 
“Forced Contributions” will appear in 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


For FEBRUARY 
(ready on Tuesday next), price 1s, 
CoNTAINING :— 
Current Art. With 4 Engravings from the 
Institute and the Society of British Artists. 


The Romance of Art: A Fatal Portrait. 
By Annie R, Evans, 


Even-Light. Poem by Rexnett Ropp. 
Design by John Fulleylove, R.I, 
In the Blue Mountains. New South 


Wales. By Srepusn Tuompson. With 4 
IHustrations. 


The Society of Arts. 


BEAVER. 


The Myth of Odysseus and the Sirens. 


By Jane E. Harrison. With 5 Illustrations. 


The Sand-Harvest. Drawn and Engraved 
by A. LEP?RE, 

Ludwig Passini: a Painter of Modern 
Venetian Life. By Prercr E. Prnxerton. 
With 4 Engravings from the Artist's Pictures. 

Glimpses of Artist-Life: The Artist’s 
Model. By H. M. Spretmann. With 7 LIllus- 
trations from Drawings by T. Walter Wilson. 


Some Treasures of the National 
Gallery. By Cosmo Monxuousre. With 4 
Illustrations, 


The Chronicle of Art: Art in January. 


“The best-written and best-illustrated of the 
Art periodicals.’’ —GRAPHIC. 


By Atrrep 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, JOURNALISTS, PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY. 


MESSRS. CASSELL AND COMPANY BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT, IN ORDER TO MEET A LONG-FELT WANT, 
THEY ARE ABOUT TO COMMENCE THE PUBLICATION OF A SERIES OF 


IMPERIAL 


WHITE-BOOKS, 


Containing in a portable and convenient form a thoroughly readable, well-arranged, and concise compendium of the vast amount of 
invaluable matter which appears in the Official Blue-Booke. 


*,* A PROSPECTUS GIVING FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHERS. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY, in 3 vols., 36s, of THE 


LIFE and WORK of the SEVENTH EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 


By EDWIN HODDER. With 3 Portraits. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 








Lonpon : Printed by Jonw Campsxtt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the ventyg Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
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Strand; and Published by him at the “* Spectator” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, 
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